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DIEECTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 



The subject of this course of Lessons is S. Paul and the 
First Christian Missionaries. They are designed for pu- 
pils who are in the period of hero-worship (about 14 to 19 
years old), and are beginning to understand and practise 
self-sacrifice. The key-note of the Course is found in our 
Lord's parting command to His disciples ; and the Lessons 
will naturally be of most profit to those who come fresh 
from the study of The Life of Christ. 

The plan of the Course calls for several kinds of defi- 
nite work on the part of pupils and teachers, as follows : 

1. The memorizing of a hymn, or collect, or passage 
of Scripture. While many classes may not be able to 
memorize all the passages suggested, all can and should 
memorize something for each Sunday's Lesson; but the 
work of memorizing should never interfere with the study 
of the Lesson, and should be left for the end of the hour 
in class. 

2. The Collection and Study of Pictures, and the 
detailed Study of Maps, both of which are indispensable, as 
a means of giving life and reality to the study of the text. 

3. Review Questions for Rapid Oral Answers, the pur- 
pose of which is four-fold : to aid memory through repeti- 
tion ; to test knowledge ; to aid thought by grouping related 
facts; and to prepare for the next lesson. 

4. Review Questions at the end of each half year, de- 
signed to give a survey of the whole subject, to emphasize 
essential facts, and to group them in such a way as to aid 
comparison and to bring out meanings. 

5. Questions for Home Study, calling for written and 
oral answers, both of which should be prepared before 
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8. Paul and the First Christian Missionaries. 

entering the class. The written answers should be entered 
in a Blank Book, adapted for the purpose, or on Sheets of 
Paper and filed in Covers, or in the Text Books themselves 
in the blank spaces between the questions. They should 
be examined and corrected by the teacher, and preserved 
carefully by the pupils. It is essential to the success of the 
first and second of these plans, and it is desirable in any 
case, that the answers themselves embody enough of the 
questions to form independent and intelligible statements, 
when standing alone. Thus, if a question reads: "What 
gift did the Master promise His disciples?" the answer 
should be: "The Master promised His disciples the gift 
of the Holy Spirit." If this is done in every case, the 
answers and questions of a lesson will form a readable and 
connected account of the subject in hand. 

Some of the questions, e.g., those requiring the telling 
of a story, involve answers too long to be written out. 
These should be carefully prepared for oral recitation in 
class. 

6. Questions for Discussion are of two kinds: those 
too hard to be answereil without help; and those that 
are the proper subjects of discussion. The answers to all 
these questions, when decided on, should be written out by 
the pupils. 

7. Under the head. Questions for Further Study, are 
placed (1) those that cannot be answered by all pupils; 
(2) those which, while they are interesting and important, 
cannot be properly inserted under the preceding heads 
without sacrificing the unity of development. Such ques- 
tions may be given as special assignments to individuals 
or to groups. 

It is only too well known that Sunday School Lessons 
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often fail of producing the clear and definite effect on the 
mind and character, which teachers and parents desire, 
and which the earnest efforts of both might seem to de- 
serve. In this Course of Lessons, efficiency is sought, 
partly by assigning to pupils definite tasks, which are 
within their power and adapted to their stage of develop- 
ment; and partly by concentrating the attention in each 
lesson on some one main point. It will not be forgotten 
by those who use this Course that no scheme of lessons, 
however definitely planned, can take the place of the 
teacher. Printed questions and other helps at best only 
prepare the way for the direct influence of the teacher 
in moulding the character and influencing the lives of his 
pupils. There are many questions of the greatest interest 
and moment, which cannot be formulated by a Committee 
and printed in a book. It is the privilege of the teacher 
to deal with matters of the heart and life, at the psycho- 
logical moment, when the hearers have ears to hear, and 
when that which is said can come straight from the lips 
and heart of the teacher. 
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TEACHEES^ BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

For the advantage of teachers and pupils, who may 
have access to books from public or private Libraries, or 
may care to purchase such, a list of books bearing on the 
Life of S. Paul and the early Church Missionaries is ap- 
pended below : 

Life of S. Paul Stalker. Revell. 60 cts. 

Life of 8. Paul, Conybeare and Howson. Scribner's. 
$1.50. 

Life and Words of S, Paul . Dean Farrar. Button. $2.00. 

The Many-Sided Paul. Rev. G. F. Greene. Westminster 
Press. 75 cts. 

S. Paul, the Traveler and Roman Citizen, Ramsay. Put- 
nam. $3.00. 

Life of S. Paul Taylor. Harper Bros. $1.50. 

8. Paul and His Missions, Abb6 Fouard. Longmans. 
$2.00. 

The Messages of the Apostles, Stevens. Scribner's. $1.50. 

The Apostolic Age. Bartlett. Scribner's. $2.00. 

Introduction to Acts, Stifler. Revell. $1.25. 

Early Days of Christianity, Farrar. Funk and Wag- 
nails. 75 cts. 

*The Man Paul Robert E. Speer. Revell. 75 cts. 

Manual of Acts of Apostles, Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D. 
Oxford Press. 90 cts. 

*The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. Ernest 
De Witt Burton. Scribner's. $1.50. 

^*The Apostolic Age, Prof. Geo. Purves. Scribner's. 
Scholarly. $1.25. 
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The Apostolic Age. Eopes. Scribner's. $1.50. 

The Story of Paul of Tarsus. Atkinson. The University 

of Chicago Press. $1.00. 
Pictures of the Apostolic Church. Eamsay. The Sunday 

School Times Co. $1.50. 
]*Chrisfs First Missioners. M. M. Penstone and M. Y. 

Hughes. Very good. National Society's Depository. 

80 cts. 
Life of S. Paul. Weed. Jacobs. 60 cts. 
Paul of Tarsus. Bird. Scribner's. $1.50. 
The Combination Bible. Authorized and Ee vised. Aids, 

Maps, Pictures, Concordances, etc. International Pub. 

Co. $3.75. 
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SUGGESTED PICTURES FOR EACH LESSON. 
PART II. 

XVII. S. Paul at Ephesus. {Dore) Bm. 692, W. 
448. S. Paul Preaching at Ephesus. (Lesueur) Bm. 
685, W. 449. 

XVIII. S. Paul Takes Leave of Ephesus. W. 648. 

XIX. Jerusalem. B. 997, W. 189. 

XX. S. Paul Rescued from the Multitude. (Dore) 
Bm. 693, W. 446: 

XXI. None. 

XXII. None. 

XXIII. — Paul before Felix and Drusilla. (Hogarth) 
W. 650. 

XXIV. Paul before Festus. (Hogarth) W. 651. 
Caesarea in Palestine. General view. W. 309. Caesarea. 
S. Paul's Prison. W. 311. Caesarea Philippi, Ruins. 
SST. 109. 

XXV. Journey to Rome. W. 304. 

XXVII. S. Paul Shipwrecked. (Dore) Bm. 686, W. 
447, P. 584K. 

XXVIII. Appian Way, Rome. P. 1743, W. 315. 

XXIX. Pala<je of Caesar, Rome. P. 1772. Palace 
of Caligula, Rome. P. 1771. 

XXX. S. Paul's House, Rome. P. 1769, SST. 256. 
In general it is well to distinguish types of Pictures 

available. The following analysis is given as a guide for 
selection from catalogues: 
A. Old Masters, showing — 

(a) Spirit of devotion, striving through imper- 
fect handling of their art. 
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(6) Complete mastery of art. Use of neighbor 
types (as with Tissot). 

(c) Dutch Pictures. Use of types, costumes, 
portraits and home scenes. 

B. Modern Paintings, that give the rendering of Bible 
Concepts in more modern style as to features, 
costumes, etc., Tissot and others. Modern Ger- 
man, French, English, and American art. Pho- 
tographs of scenes, etc. 

Note with regard to pictures: Weed's Life of 8. Paul 
(Jacobs) is quite replete with good half-tones, illustrative 
of the Lessons. It sells at 60 cts. net. Tristram's Land- 
scapes of the Bible (London), has over 50 views in colors, 
with description of each. It sells at $1.00 net. 
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STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS 



The following selected list of Underwood & Underwood's 
Stereoscopic Photographs of Bible Lands have been especially ar- 
ranged and adapted for use in connection with the Lessons in 
this book. 

Important. — In ordering the following Stereographs for these 
Lessons, always mention the title and edition of this book. 
CHAPTER XVII.— Stereograph No. 10,667, "Approach to Roman 

Theatre where S. Paul was denounced, Ephesus." 
Stereograph No. 10,668, "Old Roman Gateway to Ephesus — 

splendid in S. Paul's day." 
CHAPTER XVIIL— Stereograph No. 10,669, "Diana's Temple 

(foreground), Roman Gate (right), and fort at Ephesus." 
CHAPTER XIX.— Stereograph No. 3109, "The 'Dome of the 

Rock,' site of Solomon's Temple — from the northwest — 

Jerusalem." 
CHAPTER XX.— Stereograph No. 3097, "Jerusalem, the City of 

the Great King — from the Mount of Olives," showing the 

Temple Area and Tower of Antonia, northwest comer, 

where Paul made his address to the people. 
CHAPTER XXL— Stereograph No. 3091, "Jerusalem and the 

Mount of Olives — east from the Latin Hospice." 
CHAPTER XXIL— Stereograph No. 3089, "Jaffa Gate— from 

outside — Jerusalem." 
CHAPTER XXIIL— Stereograph No. 9626, "Caesarea, where Paul 

was tried before Felix, Festus, and Agrippa (north)." 
CHAPTER XXIV.— Stereograph No. 9627, "Caesarea Harbor 

(west), where Paul, after imprisonment, sailed for Rome." 
CHAPTER XXV.— Use Stereograph suggested for Chapter XXIIL 
CHAPTER XXVL— Use Stereograph suggested for Chapter 

XXIV. 
CHAPTER XXVIL— Stereograph No. 10,670, "S. Paul's Bay- 
scene of the Apostle's shipwreck — ^Malta." 
CHAPTER XXVIIL— Stereograph No. 2009, "Venerable tombs 

and young Italian life, beside the renowned Appian Way, 

Rome." 
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Stereogroph No. 1966, "Capitaline, Palatine, and Caelian 
Hills — one the world's center — from the Janiculum, Rome." 
CHAPTER XXIX.— Stereograph No. 1991, "The Roman Forum — 
southeast from the Capitol." 
Stereograph No. 1993, "Forum and Capitol from near Basilica 
Constantine, showing ancient pavement of Sacra Via." 
CHAPTER XXX.— Stereograph No. 1994, "A mighty monument 
to heathen brutality and Christian courage — ^the Colosseum, 
Rome." 
CHAPTER E.— Stereograph No. 2005, "The splendid Altar of 
S. Paul's, Rome," where S. Paul is supposed to have been 
buried. 
Stereograph No. 2006, "Beautiful twisted columns, ancient 
cloisters of S. Paul's, Rome." 
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AUTHOKITIES EEFEKKED TO. 



CHAPTER XVI.— Review. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

(S. Paul Three Years at Ephesus.) 

Bosworth: Studies in the Acts and Epistles, pp. 108-109, and 

132. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 246-266. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. pp. 280-288. 
Peloubet: Tea^h&r's Commentary on Acts. pp. 260-277. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. pp. 203-207. 

Ramsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 269-282. 
Renan: 8. Paul. pp. 206-216, 254-258. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul, pp.100-103. 
Hastings: Bible Dictionary, article on "Ephesus," Vol. I. pp. 

723-725. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

(Farewell to His Ephesian Friends.) 

Bosworth: Studies in the Acts and Epistles, pp. 197-199. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 266-284. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. 338-339. 
Peloubet: Teacher*s Commenta/ry on Acts. pp. 277-289. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. 

Ramsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 283-297. 
Renan: 8. Paul, pp.261-266, 272-273, 289-296. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul. No reference. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary , article on "Epistle to Ephesians." 
Vol. I., p. 714. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

(Last Visit to Jerusalem.) 

Bosworth: Studies in the Acts and Epistles, pp. 200, 203-205. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 284-300. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. pp. 338-345. 
Peloubet: Teachers* Commentary on Acts. pp. 290-303. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. pp. 231-232. 

Ramsay: ^8'. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 297-303, 
310-313. 
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Renan: 8. Paul. pp. 296-307. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul. pp. 147-150. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary , articles on "Prophet in New Testa- 
ment," Vol. IV.,. pp. 127-128; "Nazarite," Vol. III., pp. 
497-600. 

CHAPTER XX. 
(Defense from the Castle Stairs.) 

Bosworth: Studies in the Acts and Epistles, pp.206-207. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 300-311. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. p. 350. 

Peloubet: Teacher*s Commentary on Acts. pp. 303-309. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. No reference. 

Ramsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen. No reference. 
Renan: 8. Paul. pp. 307-308. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul. No reference. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "The Egyptian," Vol. I., 
pp. 667-668; "The Roman," Vol. IV., 292-293. 

CHAPTER XXI. 
(Defence Before Sanheorin.) 

Bosworth: Studies in the Acts and Epistles, pp. 208-209. 

Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 311-316. 

McGiffert: Apostolic Age. p. 350 (Note 4). 

Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts. pp. 310-316. 

Purves: Apostolic Age. pp. 232-233. 

Ramsay : 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen. No reference. 

Renan: 8t. Paul. pp. 308-309. 

Stalker : Life of 8, Pa/ul. No reference. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Sanhedrin," Vol. IV., 
p. 400 (4) and 401-402 (VI.); "Pharisees," Vol. III., 
pp. 826-826; "Sadducees" Vol. IV., p. 351 (b). 

CHAPTER XXII. 

(Plot and Escape.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, pp. 209-210. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 316-324. 
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McGiffert: The Apostolic Age, p. 351 (Notes 1 and 2). 
Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts. pp. 316-321. 
Purves: Apostolic Age, No reference. 

Ramsay: 8, Pa/ul the Traveler and Roman Citizen. No reference. 
Renan: 8, Paul. pp. 310-313. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul, No reference. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary ^ articles on "Curse," Vol. I., pp. 
534-636; "Claudius Lysias," Vol. L, p. 447. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
(Trials Before Felix.) 

Bosworth: Studies in the Acts and Epistles, pp. 211-213. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts, pp. 316-324. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. pp. 350-353, 367-358 (see also pp. 

347-348). 
Peloubet: Teacher*s Commentary on Acts. pp. 322-332. 
Purves: Apostolic Age, pp. 233-234. 
Ramsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 311- 

313 (note), (see also pp. 304-307). 
Renan: 8. Paul, pp. 313-316. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul, pp. 150-152. 
Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Felix." Vol. II., pp. 

1-2; "Tertullius," Vol. IV., pp. 719-720. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
(Trial before Festus and Appeal to Caesar.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, pp. 214-215. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts, pp. 336-342. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age, pp. 353-355. 
Peloubet: Tea4)her's Commentary on Acts, pp. 332-337. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. pp. 234-235. 

Ramsay: 8. Paul the Tra/veler a/nd Roman Citizen, pp. 311-312. 
Renan: 8, Paul, pp. 316-317. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul, No reference. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary , articles on "Festus," Vol. II., pp. 
4-5; "Appeal" (in the New Testament), Vol. I., p. 127. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

(Defence before Agrippa.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, pp. 215-217. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 342-353. 
McGiflfert: Apostolic Age. pp. 355-356. 
Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts. pp. 337-349. 
Hamsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen. No reference. 
Renan: 8. Paul. pp. 317-318. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul. No reference. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Herod Agrippa II. and 
Berenice," Vol. II., pp. 360-361. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

(Journey to Rome — Voyage.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, pp. 218-219. 

Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 353-361. 

McGiflfert: Apostolic Age. pp. 359-361. 

Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts. pp. 349-360. 

Purves: Apostolic Age. p. 235. 

Ramsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 315- 

333, 337-339. 
Renan: 8. Paul. pp. 318-321. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul. pp. 154-155. 
Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Julius," Vol. I., pp. 

824-825; "Aristarchus," Vol. I., p. 148; "Crete," Vol. I., 

pp. 519-520; "Euroquilo" ( Euroclydon ) , Vol. I., pp. 794- 

795. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

(Journey to Rome— Shipwreck. ) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, pp. 219-221. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 361-374. 
McGiflfert: Apostolic Age. pp. 360-362. 
Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts. pp. 360-375. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. p. 236. 
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Ramsay: ^8^. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 333-336^ 
340-347. 

Renan: S. Paul pp. 321-324. 

Stalker: Life of 8. Paul pp. 155-157. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Melita," Vol. III., pp. 
336-337; "Dioscuri" (Castor and Pollux), Vol. I., pp. BOS- 
GOO; "Syracuse," Vol. IV., p. 645; "Rhegium," Vol. IV., 
pp. 267-268; "Puteoli," Vol. IV., p. 178; "Appius, Market 
of," Vol. I., p. 128. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

(A Prisoner at Rome.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, pp. 221-224. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts. pp. 374-380. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. pp. 362-366, 393-399 (see also pp. 

414-423). 
Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts. pp. 375-385. 
Purves: Apostolic Age. pp. 236-241 (see also pp. 252-261). 
Ramsay: 8. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, pp. 347-362. 
Renan: 8t. Paul. No reference. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul. pp. 157-163. 
Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Rome," Vol. IV., pp. 

307 (2) -309; "Paul the Apostle," Vol. III., pp. 713-715; 

(see again) "Julius," Vol. II., pp. 824-825. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

(S. Paul's Companions.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acts and Epistles, p. 71. 

Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts, "Barnabas," pp. 52, 121, 

143; "Silas," p. 199; "Timothy," pp. 176, 202-203; "Luke," 

Introduction, pp. xvi.-xxiii. 
McGiflfert: Apostolic Age. pp. 423-439. 
Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts, "Barnabas," pp. 156- 

157; "Silas," p. 215; "Timothy," pp. 216-217; "Luke," 

p. 218. 
Purves: Apostolic Age, "Barnabas," pp. 103-104; "Silas," p. 

179; "Timothy, Epistle to," pp. 119-120, 255-261; "Luke," 

pp. 4-8. 
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Ramsay: 8, Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, "Barnabas,** 

pp. 45-46; "Silas," pp. 176-177; "Timothy," p. 180; "Luke," 

pp. 20-21, 201-210, 389-390. 
Renan: 8, Paul, "Barnabas," no reference; "Silas and Timothy,'* 

pp. 102-103; "Luke," pp. 106-108. 
Stalker: Life of 8. Paul, "Barnabas," "Silas," and "Timothy,** 

pp. 86-88; "Barnabas," pp. 77-78; "Timothy," pp. 113-116; 

"Luke," no reference. 
Hastings: Bible Dictionary, articles on "Barnabas," Vol. I., pp. 

247-248; "Silas," Vol. IV., pp. 514-515; "Timothy," Vol. 

IV., pp. 767-768; "Luke," Vol. III., pp. 161-162. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

(S. Paul's Tbiumphant Faith.) 

Bosworth: Studies in Acta and Epistles, No reference. 
Cambridge Bible: Commentary on Acts, No reference. 
McGiffert: Apostolic Age. pp.117-118, 137-138, 142-143, 147-150. 
Peloubet: Teacher's Commentary on Acts, No reference. 
Purves: ApostoUo Age, pp. 81-86. 

Ramsay: 8t, Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen, p. 87. 
Renan: 8, PoAil, No reference. 
Stalker: Ufe of 8, Pwul, pp. 116-118. 

Hastings: Bible Dictionary, article on "Romans, Epistle to the," 
Vol. IV., pp. 303-304 ( (paragraphs 4 and 4). 
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LIST OF MAPS, CHARTS, ETC. 



In Appendix. 

LiTTLEFIELD MaPS IN COLORS'. 

S. Paurs First Missionary Journey. 

S. Paul's Second Missionary Journey. 

S. Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 

S. Paul's Journey to Rome. 
Map of Syria and Adjacent Lands. 
Map for Tracing S. Paul's First Missionary Journey. 
Map for Tracing S. Paul's Second Missionary Journey. 
Plan of Herod's Temple. 

Map for Tracing S. Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 
Dates of New Testament Books. 
Probable Chronological Order of the New Testament. 
Table of Chronology of S. Paul's Life. 
Outline Table of Each of the Four Journeys of S. Paul. 
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PICTURES AND OTHER AIDS. 



Even in an advanced text-book, pictures very often will 
be found helpful in making the lessons real. It is to be 
regretted that in some cases, pictures are not to be found 
in cheap form, but can be secured only from books, etc. 
For some of the lessons, no good illustrations exist. 

All of the pictures and books here mentioned may be 
obtained from the New York Sunday School Commission, 
Inc., 416 Lafayette Street, New York, or from the dealers 
indicated, as publishers of the pictures. 

Geo. P. Brown, Beverly, Mass. 

Perry Co., Maiden, Mass. 

Wilde Pictures, N. Y. S. S. Commission, Inc. 

Am. S. S. Un., Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Heidelberg Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tissot Co., New York. 

Cosmos Picture Co., New York. 

The Brown, Perry, Union Press, and Wilde Pictures 
sell at 1 ct. each, 100 for $1.00. They are indicated by 
the initials B, P/UP, and W. The Minature Pictures 
sell at i ct. each, 50 for 25 cts. They are E, Bm, and Pm. 
The Cosmos and Card Pictures are 2 cts. each. They are 
C, and Cd. The Thompson Blue Prints (Tba.) are sold 
only on special order and take a week to secure; $1.00 pef 
hundred. No pictures are returnable. There is not less 
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than 25 cts. worth of Pictures (of any mixture) sold at 
one time. 

A Complete Handhooh of Religious Pictures, 14,000 list- 
ings. By Rev. W. W. Smith, S. S. Commission. 5 cts. 
Postage 4 cts. 

N'oTE : — Book for Pictures, 144 pages, 9 cts. net. Lasts 
two years. A smaller book of 52 pages, 5 cts. net. The 
N"ew York Sunday School Commission, Inc., is the only 
place in the world where all the Pictures of all the firms 
may be secured. They carry in stock constantly about 
800,000 \ ct. and 1 ct. Pictures. 

Delivery extra on everything. 
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LIST OP MEMORITER WORK.— PART II. 

CHAPTER XVII, Hymn 325, Light and Darkness. 
CHAPTER XVIILHymn 260, Witnessing for Christ. 
CHAPTER XIX. Psahn 123, Jerusalem's Glory. 
CHAPTER XX. Psalm 105 (First Half), God's People. 
CHAPTER XXI. Psalm 46, God's Help. 
CHAPTER XXII. Psahn 129, Persecution. 
CHAPTER XXIII. Hymn 334, Patience. 
CHAPTER XXIV. Psahn 63, Trust in God. 
CHAPTER XXV. Psalm 112, Fearing God. 
CHAPTER XXVI. Hymn 114, Trust. 
CHAPTER XXVII. Psalm 116, Deliverance. 
CHAPTER XXVIII. Psalm 99, God Rules. 
CHAPTER XXIX. Psahn 125, Confidence. 
CHAPTER XXX. Hymn 245, Faith. 
CHAPTER E. Psalm 1, The Man who Walks with God. 
CHAPTER P. Psalm 23, The Valley of Death. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



S. Paul's Three Years at Ephesus 

A Battle with Evil, 
Lesson Passage: Acts 19: 1-41. 

Let the Teacher note the historical connection at this 
point. For some time S. Paul remained at Corinth. Then 
he started for Jerusalem to attend the Passover. He 
stopped at Cenchreae, the eastern port of Corinth, to have 
his hair cut. This was in fulfilment of a vow which he had 
made to not cut his hair until God had brought him safe 
to his embarkation for Jerusalem. This may be the pos- 
sible explanation of the vow. They came to Ephesus on 
their way, and he stopped long enough to attend the Syn- 
agogue service and deliver an address to the Jews. They 
were anxious to keep him with them, but he was obliged 
to refuse, saying he must by all means pass the coming 
Feast in Jerusalem, but "if God please, I will come again 
to you.'^ Eeaching Caesarea, the seaport of Jerusalem, 
he went up to the Passover, where he reported his work 
to the authorities of the Church, and joined once more 
in the old Passover rites. For a short time he tarried 
there, and then went on to Antioch (18:22). Here he 
evidently received disappointing news about the Galatian 
Churches, and hastily left Antioch, by the land route, pass- 
ing through Cilicia (see Map in Appendix). He probably 
reached Derbe in June — and, in all, spent some two months 
among the Christians in Galitia. About the first of Sep- 
tember he went on to Ephesus. He travelled over what 
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was called the mountain route, a shorter and more direct 
course, reaching Ephesus about the first of October. 

Ephesus was the most important city in Asia Minor, 
both on account of its location and its size. Like Corinth, 
it was a commercial city and the centre of an extensive 
maritime and inland trade. It was famous because of its 
harbor where ships from many countries found a good 
anchorage, and also because of its fine roads, which, run- 
ning inland, connected it with hundreds of different cities. 
For these reasons Ephesus was the market-place of Asia 
Minor, where peoples from many nations came to engage 
in trade. Furthermore, it was a beautiful city, possessing 
splendid buildings and rare works of art, the most famous 
of which was the temple of Diaija, which stood at the head 
of the harbor and was regarded as one of the wonders of 
the world. 

On the surface, thus, Ephesus was an exceedingly beau- 
tiful and prosperous city; but beneath, it was full of cor- 
ruption and degradation. Xot only was it a heathen city 
where false gods and goddesses were worshipped, chief 
among whom was Diana, but also, as a result, it was full 
of vice and crime. 

S. Paul saw in this city a great opportunity to establish 
the Christian religion among heathen people, to raise their 
moral and religious standards, and at the same time to 
Christianize distant peoples through trade channels. 

S. Paul had, by his Jerusalem Journey, been absent 
from Ephesus some six months. During this time Apollos, 
an Alexandrian Jew, evidently a very eloquent and popular 
speaker, had been carrying on a kind of mission. He 
knew little of the Christian Faith, and nothing of any 
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baptism later than that of S. John Baptist. He was, 
therefore, with all his zeal, an imperfect teacher. S. Paul 
found people quite ignorant, as the opening verses in Acts, 
Chapter 19, tell us, and his first work was to correct the 
false impressions which ApoUos had unintentionally given 
of Christian doctrine. For several months he constantly 
attended the Synagogue services, and carried on an ener- 
getic course of discussion and teaching, until he was obliged 
to withdraw from the Synagogue and gather his followers 
in the lecture-hall of one Tyrannus. Here, every day, 
from just before noon till about four o'clock he carried on 
a sort of school. This went on for some two years. The 
daily life of S. Paul can be outlined in a general way 
(I. Thess. 2:9). He arose early and worked at his trade 
till eleven o'clock a. m.^ or the fifth hour. Then he began 
his teaching in the Lecture Hall. This part of the day 
was usually "devoted to home-life and rest." He took 
it for mission work. 

Question 15. Ephesus was a centre of all sorts of 
magical arts and practices, and it was inevitable "that the 
new teaching should be brought into contact with them 
and triumph over them.'' The story told here refers to 
some attempt on the part of certain travelling Jewish 
Magicians to steal S. Paul's art as they would call it. 

Let me explain this briefly. 

1. In the Great Temple of Ephesus stood a statue of 
Diana. This goddess represented the source of all life. 
People worshipped her as the oiie from whom came all the 
good things of nature. "On the base of the statue were 
certain mysterious sentences, and these, copied upon pa- 
pers and amulets {i.e., little charms worn on the person or 
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carried in pockets), were known far and wide by the name 
of Ephesian letters. This was the heathen form of super- 
stition. But there was also a Jewish practice of the black 
art. They used certain incantations, herbs, and magical 
formulas, said by tradition to have been taught by Sol- 
omon, for the expulsion of diseases and the exorcism of 
evil spirits'^ (F. W. Eobertson). 

When we speak of it in this way, it would seem im- 
possible for intelligent people to believe in it. Yet there 
never was a time when intelligent people could not be 
found to believe in all sorts of superstitions. These ma- 
gicians no doubt believed in their own art. Even to-day 
many an intelligent Roman Catholic priest will beli-eve in 
and teach that sickness and lameness can be cured by 
touching a relic like "S. Anne's Bone"; many an intelli- 
gent man and woman believes that "Christian Science" 
can heal every disease, and claims that there is in fact no 
such thing as disease. Mothers have thus watched their 
children die rather than call in a physician. 

2. Now under all these various superstitions or be- 
liefs, there is no doubt a substratum of truth. The truth, 
ho^vever, becomes distorted into falsehoods when people 
develop it into an elaborate system, and claim everything 
for it. 

These sons of Sceva probably thought that S. Paul 
was making use of some system of magic better than their 
own, and attempted to use its formula. "We adjure you 
by Jesus whom Paul preacheth." 

3. Then notice the "Ephesian letters." They repre- 
sented a gteat money value. Always a secret formula is 
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costly. It is like the secret prescription of a popular 
patent medicine; or the secret of some invention. 

Notice the important point here. The effect of S. 
Paul's ministry was to overthrow, in large measure, the 
influence of this sort of superstition. Many persons came 
to believe that S. Paul taught something nobler and deeper 
than a mere wonder-working magic. 

There is a miraculous element in Christianity. We 
believe that Christ did do miracles. We believe that back 
of, and behind all things to-day, there is a Divine and 
Infinite Power. There are in science, in nature, in our 
physical and mental life mysteries which we cannot ignore. 
But we also know that God holds these strange mysteries 
within a certain restraint. Perhaps sometime in the fu- 
ture we shall know more of them. But meanwhile Christ 
comes to make our life nobler and purer, to make us not 
the curious believers in strange powers, not dabblers in 
some half understood knowledge, but believers in the 
Eternal Fatherhood, and in Christ the Saviour and Helper 
of the world. 

S. Paul wanted to teach the Ephesians that Christ 
came to save from sin, to conquer impurity and falsehood 
(verse 20). 

The Story of Demetrius, He was a leading manufact- 
urer of little silver shrines used by worshippers in the 
Temple. Others were engaged in similar lines, making 
shrines of gold, terra-cotta, and marble. It was a money- 
making business. Demetrius called a mpeting of leading 
manufacturers in their great Guild Hall, like our Stock 
Exchanges, etc., where the general interests of the trade 
were discussed. You can imagine the tumult, quite as 
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great as in Wall Sreet when someone is breaking the 
market and stocks are tumbling. The whole trade in 
shrines and other articles used in the Great Temple wor- 
ship was threatened by a sort of "Black Friday," and men 
were terror-stricken at the loss of their fortunes. Alex- 
ander, the coppersmith, a Jew, was prominent in the dis- 
turbance. He represented the Jews who evidently were 
fearful that the indignation against S. Paul would react 
upon their race. His effort to be heard was fruitless, and 
seems only to have added to the turmoil, and quiet was not 
restored until the Town Clerk of Ephesus took the matter 
in hand. His speech is a fine, straightforward appeal for 
fair play (vs. 35-41). 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

Question 23. Self-interest plays its part here. To-day 
as well as then^ self-interest blinds men to the interests 
that lie outside and affect the deeper welfare of all. "What- 
ever touches the pocketbook" touches pretty closely. It 
is so in politics, in business, in Church. In the great 
Mayoralty campaign in New York in 1903, a large corrup- 
tion fund was collected from corporations who had found 
the outgoing administration of Mayor Low difficult to deal 
with. One of the arguments against Eeform in city and 
state is often expressed in a word : "It is not practical" ! 

Question 25. Not cowardice certainly. Probably the 
Disciples who held him back from going knew perfectly 
well that the whole uproar was in reality of little im- 
portance. Nothing came of it. S. Paul was secure in 
his civic rights, and there was nothing to be gained by his 
going into the mob of people in the circus. The whole 
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thing was as useless as a street crowd of brokers or strikers. 
The only thing was to let them talk it out in their mad 
fashion, or carry it before the Court for a decision of 
rights in the case. 

Questions 27-29. These points have already been 
brought out. They present themselves in every age, in 
one way or another. 

Remember (1) true religion need not fear open and 
honest discussion. 

(2) Be careful that motives we act upon are in them- 
selves perfectly honest. Do not justify a bad action by 
attributing it to a good motive. 

(3) The hypocrite is one who wants to appear to act 
upon fine motives when in reality he is acting upon selfish 
and unworthy motives. 
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S. Paul's Farewell to His Ephesian 
Friends 

His Trials and His Joys, 

Lesson Passage: Acts 20: 17-38, Twentieth Century New 
Testament. 

For the future, find your strength in union with the 
Lord, and in the power which comes from His might. Put 
on all the armour of God, so that you may be able to stand 
your ground against the stratagems of the Devil. For our 
struggle is not against enemies of flesh and blood, but 
against the Powers of Evil, against those that hold sway in 
the Darkness around us, and against the Spirits of Wicked- 
order that when the evil day comes, you may be able to 
withstand the attack, and having carried the struggle 
through, still to stand your ground. Stand your ground, 
then, with truth for your belt, and with righteousness for 
your breast-plate, and with the firm foothold of the Good 
News of Peace as shoes for your feet. And besides all 
these, take faith for your shield ; for with it you will be able 
to extinguish all the flaming darts of Evil. And accept 
the helmet of Salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is God's Truth, Do this with continual prayer and 
supplication. Pray in your hearts at all times. Be intent 
upon this, with unwearying perseverance and with sup- 
plication for all Christ's People, and on my behalf also, 
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that, when I begin to speak, words may be given me, so 
that I may courageously make known the secret truths of 
the Good News. . It is on behalf of the Good News that I 
am an Ambassador — though in chains ! Pray then, that, 
when telling it, I may have the courage to speak as I ought. 

I wish you, as well as others, to know all that concerns 
me and what I am doing. So Tychicus, our dear Brotjier 
and faithful helper in the Master's service, will tell you 
everything. For I am sending him to you on purpose that 
you may learn all about us, and that he may cheer your 
hearts. 

May God, the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ give 
our Brothers peace and love, and faith as well. May 
God's blessing be with all whose love for Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, never fails. — (Paraphrase, from Twentieth Century 
New Testament— Ei^h, 5: 10-24). 

This Farewell Address (20: 17-38) is one of the most 
exquisite bits of language that came to us from S. PauL 
It is singularly simple and flows with that perfect balance 
of phrase that characterizes the highest literature. Com- 
pare it for example with Lincoln's speech at Gettysburg. 
There is not a word which a child cannot understand. The 
thought is direct. Through it all there is felt a strangely 
sweet tenderness, deep and beautiful, and we can easily 
feel that this man must have been one not only to love 
others, but to be loved of them. The translation in the 
Twentieth Century New Testament is in certain respects 
more graphic than the authorized or Eevised Version. Let 
me urge very strongly that every teacher have a copy of 
this new Translation. 

Acts 20 : 1-16 gives us the historic connection with the 
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preceding study. He had gone into Macedonia, and vis- 
ited the Grecian Churches. Then he returned to Asia 
Minor and stayed a week at Troas. Note now the dates: 
In A. D. 57, Passover fell on Thursday, April 17. The 
company left Philippi on the morning of Friday, April 15, 
and the journey to Troas lasted till the fifth day, Tuesday, 
April 19. In Troas they stayed seven days, the first of 
which was April 19, and the last Monday, April 25. On 
the Sunday evening just before the start, the whole congre- 
gation at Troas met for the Breaking of Bread. Religious 
services were conducted late into the night; and in the 
early morning of Monday the party went on board and set 
8a,il— Ramsay, "S. Paul the Traveler," p. 290. 

The episode of Eutychus took place here. S. Luke and 
his party went by sea, S. Paul meeting them at Assos, and 
with them going on to Miletus. He did not want to go to 
Ephesus and the long overland route, and so sent for the 
elders or officers of the Church to come to him at Miletus. 
He aimed to reach Jerusalem for the Feast of Pentecost, 
since he had not been able to get to Jerusalem for the 
Passover. 

It was one of the great aims of S. Paul's ministry to 
bring about an understanding between Jewish and the non- 
Jewish sections, or parties, of the Church. He believed that 
he would strengthen his influence as a mediator between 
these two sections if he could convince the Jews of his own 
devotion to certain great traditions of the national relig- 
ion. Aside from this, however, we see in him a deep love 
for his own ancient faith. He had not cast it off as some- 
thing to be despised. He believed that he might perform 
such ministry of reconciliation. His failure was not owing 
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to his lack of purpose and sympathy, but rather to that 
intense prejudice which lifted an impassable barrier in 
his way. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

The Farewell Address presents certain very definite 
points of interest. 

1. The simplicity and earnestness of his ministry. 

2. The obstacles from Jewish persecution. 

3. He had not posed as a wonder-worker, but had 
preached the doctrine of repentance and faith. 

4. Then he speaks of an irresistible impulse that 
drives him from them and back to Jerusalem, and thus 
out into the unknown future. The overshadowing fate of 
prisons and persecution falls across his path, as he goes 
on with the work Christ had given him to do. 

5. The conviction is on him that never again will he 
be in Ephesus, where for nearly three years he had lived 
and worked among them. 

6. Others would come after him. But false teachers 
would also come, and against these he bids them watch, 
and to remember how he had labored night and day to 
teach them the trife faith. 

7. Then he refers to his own independence.' His 
ministry had not been a money-making business. He had 
clothed and fed not only himself, but had helped to sup^ 
port his fellow-workers. This was his lesson to them of 
loving and generous service. Money was very little to 
S. Paul. We do not judge S. Paul by any money-standard. 
Did he have a salary of $500 or $5,000 ? Was his life pleas- 
ant, agreeable ? Did he live in a fine house, have servants 
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and horses, and was his ministry therefore brilliant and 
successful ? 

How poor such questions are ! Who asks if Jesus were 
rich, or S. Paul, or S. John? Who measures the great- 
ness of Isaiah or S. Peter, or any other supremely great 
soul, by the amount of his balance in the bank ? 

8. All through this address we catch sight of S. Paul's 
simple-heartedness, his friendly and tender regard for oth- 
ers, the manly straightforwardness of his character. It is 
proof of this fact, that the great work of S. Paul was 
possible because into it he carried a great nature. There 
is no trace anywhere of smallness or narrowness. He 
breathed into everything the fulness and vigor of his 
large life. He loved men, and believed in them, and from 
that day to this the world has felt the power of that superb 
faith. 
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The Last Visit to Jerusalem 

8. Paul Mobbed While on an Errand of Kindness. 

Lesson Passage : Acts 21 : 1-36. 

• 

One of S. Paul's objects in going to Jerusalem was to 
carry the monies he had collected for the poor Christians 
of Judea from the Christians of gentile communities, like 
Ephesus, Macedonia, and Greece {cf. Gal. 2:10; I. Cor. 
16:1-4). He had a special purpose in this charitable 
work, namely, that in this way he might bring about a 
closer fellowship and interest between two naturally dis- 
trustful, if not antagonistic, sections of the Church. There 
was practically a schism between Gentile and Hebrew 
Christians. He felt that if the Gentiles had been made 
partakers of the spiritual blessings that came to them 
through the Jewish Race, they ought to share with them 
their own greater material wealth. It was even at best a 
difficult task to bring about such a Christian fellowship. 
Even gifts of money might not destroy deep-seated preju- 
dice. He even feared that this offered assistance might 
be rejected, and he entreated the prayers of others, "that 
he might be delivered from the disobedient in Judea, and 
that the service which he had undertaken for Jerusalem 
might be favorably received by Christ's people" (Rom. 
15:30, 31). So he went up to Jerusalem with his eyes 
open. Every step was carefully taken. He knew "the 
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calumnies with which his enemies were ever ready to assail 
his character; and therefore he took the most careful pre- 
cautions against the possibility of being accused of mer- 
cenary motives." In I. Cor. 16 : 3, he takes pains to urge 
them to select someone who should be fitted to assume the 
trust. 8. Paul was careful about money. The response 
was most generous, and we may be sure that it brought 
great relief to the beneficiaries. In passing, let us call 
attention, just for the sake of throwing a bit of human 
color and life into the story, to the fine spirit of this 
whole business. There was no blazoning of gifts and 
names. The names of some of the most faithful promo- 
tors of this charity are unknown. Notice II. Cor. 8 : 18, 
19, 22. 

Questions 11-15. A very excellent commentary on 
Acts is that of Dr. Whedon, an eminent Methodist divine. 
It is brief and definite, and in many respects one of the 
most practical and helpful books to be had for the Sunday 
school teacher. The 21st chapter of Acts gives us the 
course of S. Paul's journey to Jerusalem. Leaving Assos 
in Mysia, they had dropped down the coast of Asia Minor, 
sailing through the fringe of Islands, stopping over at 
Miletus. From there they passed on around the south- 
western Province of Caria and reached Petara in Lycia, 
then on to Myra in the same Province. From here they 
sailed over the open sea, passing Cyprus on their left, 
straight to Tyre. Here they remained a few days, S. Paul 
probably taking advantage of the enforced delay to visit 
the Tyrian Christians. This brief visit completely won 
their hearts, and they only let him go with the same grief 
as was shown at Miletus. 

IV 
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After a day's stop at Ptolmais, the travellers reached 
Caesarea and became the guest of Philip the Deacon and 
Evangelist. S. Paul tarried here for a considerable time. 
His coming was known in Jerusalem, and Agabus hurried 
to Caesarea to warn him of the dangers he would face in 
that city. . Note the symbolic action of Agabus, vs. 11, 12. 
It had all the vividness of Oriental action, and made a 
profound impression on everyone. Luke, Trophimus, and 
Aristarchus, his fellow travellers, and the others, fell to 
weeping, and besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 

But S. Paul was "bound in spirit'' to go. He felt 
possibly that his life had reached one of its great crises, 
and evidently behind that, some change impended. 

Jerusalem was crowded with Pentecost pilgrims, but 
Mnason of Cyprus, an early convert to Christ, had a house 
in Jerusalem, and he received them as his guests. 

The word "carriages" (v. 15), possibly means that 
they, especially S. Paul, went on horse-back. The distance 
was M miles. Chrysostom so interpreted the word. S. Luke 
the Physician, we may rest assured, took every precaution 
to save S. Paul's strength in face of the coming ordeal. 

Questions 16-19. The welcome given to S. Paul ^vas 
very cordial. His story, the spread of Christianity, the 
love of Gentile Christians shown by the generous collec- 
tions now handed in — all these things were tremendously 
impressive. 

But all his hearers were not so sympathetic as James, 
the Bishop of Jerusalem. His very success seemed to sorae 
to have been secured at a sacrifice of certain inalienable 
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principles, as the strict Jews believed. And then rose at 
once the very peril of which Agabus had warned him. 

A Politic Scheme, (1) There was in S. Paul an in- 
tense sympathy with honest prejudices. He knew the pow- 
er of old traditions in his own earlier life of persecution. 
And therefore he was perfectly frank and open in recog- 
nizing, and trying to reason with, inen who were hampered 
by these things. 

(2) S. Paul was a devout Christian who still had a 
loving regard for certain old and precious memories. He 
wanted to attend the Passover. He wanted to be in Jeru- 
salem and visit Mt. Calvary and see the sepulchre where 
Christ had lain buried, and go out to Olivet and recount 
the scene of His Ascension. All this was even more 
precious to him than it could be to any strict and narrow 
Jew. To him the Holy City at the Pentecostal feast was 
surcharged with the most tender and sublime associa- 
tions. Jesus was near him everywhere, but Jesus was 
here, in Jerusalem, in the very air he breathed, and walked 
with His Blessed Feet along these same pavements and 
Temple courts. No wonder S. Paul loved Jerusalem. 

(3) It was therefore natural that with these four dis- 
ciples, who had taken a vow, he should go to the Temple, 
and offer the usual gifts of a Pentecost pilgrim. It was a 
deed of genuine and loving loyalty to the sacred memories 
of a thousand years, and to the memory of Christ who had 
Himself offered the same gifts. The natural effect of 
such a course would be to conciliate his Jewish critics. 

Questions 19-23. Among the strangers were Jews 
from Asia Minor who recognized him. They at once 
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seized the opportunity of doing here in the Temple what 
they had tried to do in other places when they persecuted 
S. Paul, as at Thessaloniea. A mob was quickly gathered, 
and S. Paul was terribly beaten. The Eoman sentries gave 
the alarm, and Claudius Lysias, the commandant of the 
garrison, rushed down a body of troops and arrested 
S. Paul, thinking him a certain Egyptian pretender who 
had lately caused a revolt, and had up to this time escaped 
arrest. The story is very simply told in the Acts. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

The answers to these questions have been already sug- 
gested. The keynote of each is evident. 

Q. 24. Jerusalem was the very centre of Jewish race 
and religious prejudice, just as Eome is the centre of 
Papal tradition and conservatism. S. Paul in Corinth was 
protected by the overwhelming Gentile power. Here Jew- 
ish ideas and prejudice filled the air. 

Q, 25. The power of a great purpose. This Jesus had 
shown. Every great life, every truly faithful life, even in 
the humblest conditions; every truly earnest young life — 
all depend for their final success on strength of purpose. 
A strong will, a steadfast purpose, is the lever God uses 
in the betterment of human life. 

Q, 26-27. One has not far to look for courage in 
S. Paul's life. He was above all things no hypocrite. He 
did not go to the Temple as a political trick, so to speak. 
He was genuine to the heart's core. Eefer back to the 
attitude he occupied towards Jerusalem and the Temple. 

The point is this: S. Paul would go to the passover 
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services. Yes, but he did not force others to do this. If a 
Gentile convert wanted to observe certain Jewish cus- 
toms, like circumcision, well and good. The error lay in 
forcing every Gentile to do the same. 

This is the spirit of narrowness and bigotry, and 
S. Paul stood for liberty. 

Q. 28. Courage: patience: purpose: sympathy: defi- 
nite and decisive action, boldness of resolution ; dignity and 
reserved power. 
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S. Paul's Defence from the Castle Stairs 

His Address to the People, 

Lesson Passages: Acts 21:37-40; 22:1-29. 

The arrest of S. Paul brought a great crisis in his 
life and that of the Church. The events narrated in Acts 
21 to Acts 24 : 23 cover a period of only twelve days. But 
these days were big with fate. This shows the importance 
of these happenings in the mind not only of S. Luke but 
of S. Paul himself, for S. Luke was very close to his great 
leader. It is essential that we recognize this part of the 
story as the climax up towards which the whole book so far 
has been moving. The supreme event in his missionary 
work was his visit to Eome. Throughout the Book of 
Acts, S. Luke devotes special attention to those occasions 
on which S. Paul was brought in contact with Eoman offi- 
cials. Generally these officials treat him with considera- 
tion. They are his safeguard from the Jews. The im- 
pression everywhere is given that S. Paul was treated as a 
Eoman citizen, with full liberty of speech and action, 
and regarded as innocent in the eyes of Eoman Law. 
The new Faith was treated in a friendly spirit. S. Luke's 
Gospel is the only o^e that records "the attempt of the 
Jewish authorities to implicate Jesus in criminal prac- 
tices against the Eoman Empire, and the emphatic, thrice- 
repeated statement of Pilate acquitting Him of all fault 
before the Isiwr— Ramsey, ''S. Paul the Traveler/' p. 307. 
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This was the condition of things for some time, and 
af feci Ms first acquittal at Rome, S. Paul went on with his 
missionary work with great energy. This battle with the 
Jews in the Holy City shows the tremendous forces of 
hatred and prejudice that followed him everywhere. 

Questions 10-14. He gained a temporary hearing from 
the Jews by speaking in the Hebrew tongue. The Jews 
spoke two languages, Greek and Aramaic, or modern 
Hebrew. This speech was a review of the familiar facts 
of his experience. 

The pupil can easily answer these questions from the 
address itself. The main points are : S. Paul's early enmity 
to Jesus Christ: his conversion: his endorsement and bap- 
tism by Ananias : his subsequent return to Jerusalem, and 
his commission by Jesus. The address is a marvel of con- 
densed narrative. It was received with a certain atten- 
tion at first. But when the Apostle spoke of his mission 
to the Gentiles, the crowd broke into furious rage, and 
wild cries of "Away with such a fellow from the earth!" 
Lysias was unable to follow his words, spoken as they were 
ift the Hebrew language. He ordered S. Paul to the 
Castle. He supposed him guilty of some serious offence, 
and directed that he should be scourged. S. Paul's quiet 
question whether they were allowed to scourge a Roman 
citizen (Acts 22:25) startled the centurioiv who had the 
matter in charge. Lysias hastened to the spot when he 
heard this, and asked S. Paul about his Roman citizenship. 
It was with a certain pride that S. Paul stated that he 
was a free-born citizen of the Roman Empire, whereas 
Lysias had purchased his own citizenship for a large sum 
of money. 
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S. Paul's detention in the Tower was a measure of 
precaution. The next day he summoned a meeting of the 
Sanhedrin to investigate the nature of his offense. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

Question 20. The educated and trained intelligence of 
S. Paul is everywhere in evidence. In this speech he refers 
to his intellectual preparation for his work. He was ad- 
dressing a company that could appreciate the force of this. 
The Greeks worshipped art and philosophy. The Jews 
worshipped the Teacher of the Law. Gamaliel's name was 
as famous and as revered among the Jews as Socrates and 
Plato were among the Greeks. To-day the graduate of 
Columbia or Harvard, or the Beaux Arts, Paris, is at 
once recognized. Let a young man apply at any architect's 
oflBce with a diploma from the grep-t art school of Paris, 
and he is at once given a hearing. S. Paul was the peer 
of the finest scholar in Jerusalem. He moved with all 
the freedom and authority of the highest culture of his 
age and race. Everything he said bore the mint-stamp of 
this superb training. His opponents feared and respected 
him. He was the master of debate. He loved an argu- 
ment. It was like brilliant sword play to a fencer. The 
only answer his foes ever had to his argument was excite- 
ment and appeal to force. I do not mean to imply that he 
was a lover of mere argument. But rather that he was so 
conspicuously capable of the favorite word-play and dis- 
putation that the Jews loved that he could meet them 
on their own ground, and easily turn their guns on them- 
selves. He was a master in quotation from the Law "and 
from all the old traditional sayings of the Rabbis, and he 
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could not be disturbed or disconcerted. He shows in all 
his speeches an unerring directness of argument, of quo- 
tation, of appeal, that overbore all oposition. After all 
this directness of mind and thought is the one most eflEec- 
tive secret of power. Jesus always spoke in this way. He 
never hesitated to appeal to the inner sense of truth — 
and this men hated then. This men hate to meet to-day 
when they have not a good case to defend. S. PauFs high 
intellectual training stood him in good stead always. It 
pays to know what we know, and to know that we. know. 
The Sunday school teacher cannot know his lesson too 
thoroughly. But let him know the deep, simple principles 
underlying it. Then teaching it becomes a delight. 

Questions 21, 22. Eead over the speech carefully. Sev- 
eral things stand out clearly. 

1. His honest right to a fair hearing. 

2. His absolute knowledge at first hand of their own 
antagonism to Jesus. He had himself been as good a per- 
secutor of Jesus as they were now. 

3. The touching story of his conversion, and the evi- 
dent glory this had thrown over his and their ancient 
Faith. How it made old things new forever. 

4. The splendid chance that Christ brought them as 
Jews to go out into the whole world with a message of 
truth that should save all men. These Jews stood at the 
height of a wonderful privilege if only they would ac- 
cept it. 

There is no privilege so great as that of saving human 
life and giving to men a true Faith. 
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IV. — Words to be Explained. 

Castle. Tower of Antonia at the northwestern angle of 
the Temple, midway the Castle of Antonia and the Tem- 
ple. Connected with the Temple by underground passage 
and also by cloisters and stairs. It commanded tlie great 
courts, so that a detachment of soldiers could at a mo- 
ment's notice rush down and quell a riot. ( Consult Eders- 
heim's "The Temple/' chapter I.) 

Roman horn, i.e., born of parents who were themselves 
Eoman citizens. On the other hand, it was possible for 
persons, by payment of a certain sum of money, to pur- 
chase citizenship, as Lysias had done. It is said that 
Messalina, the mother of the Emperor Claudius, freely 
sold the right of citizenship for money. Again, if a slave 
were emancipated within the City of Rome, he thereby be- 
came a citizen. 
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S. Paul Before the Sanhedrin 

A Jewish Court of Law, 

Lesson Passage: Acts 22: 30— 23: 11. 

Lysias y^as anxious to correct his blunder of yesterday^ 
binding S. Paul, a Eoman citizen, for scourging, without 
a trial. Very likely this meeting of the Sanhedrin was 
held in the cloisters of the Court of the Gentiles, near the 
staircase leading up to the Fort Antonia. It was not a 
court for judicial trial, probably, but an informal court of 
inquiry. He, probably, also presided^ and not the High 
Priest, who sat near Lysias, possibly, by virtue of his dig- 
nity: 

S. Paul looked earnestly over the faces before him. 
He very likely recognizes some old acquaintance and 
picks out by a sort of instinct his brilliant enemies. Lysias 
is his friend now. It is a Eoman citizen against a rabid 
crowd of Jews. S. Paul has no fear of physical injury. 
He has a fair hearing pledged him, so far as such hearing 
can be fair. He drops the word "Fathers" and simply 
says "Men and brethren, I have lived an honorable life 
before God in all good conscience until this day." 

This was too much for the High Priest. To him 
S. Paul was an arch-heretic, full of bold and defiant evil. 
It was as if the Pope of Eome had heard Luther or John 
Wycliffe or Huss, claim to have lived worthy lives in God's 
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sight. He burst out in a rage, aud bids those near him 
to smite S. Paul on the mouth, and S. Paul turns with his 
quick answer, "God shall smite you, you white-washed 
wall ! Are you sitting there to try me in accordance with 
law, and yet in defiance of law ordering them to strike 
me?'^ 

This Ananias was the son of Nebadeus and was ap- 
pointed to the high-priesthood by Herod of Chalcis. He 
was one of the worst specimens of the worldly Sadducees 
of an age in which the leading high priests and priests 
resembled the loosest and most abandoned ecclesiastics of 
the age of Charles the Second, or the most degraded times 
of the Papacy. He was a glutton and sensualist. Some 
five years after this he was assassinated, after being 
dragged from a sewer in which he had taken refuge. 

S. Paul's language was sharp and indignant. "Where," 
asks S. Jerome, "is that patience of the Saviour who — ^as 
a lamb led to the slaughter opens not his mouth — so gently 
asks the smiter, 'If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil, but if not, why smitest thou Me ?' " 

S. Paul was a man of quick spirit, and yet this answer 
was not less true than when our Lord condemned as 
sternly those Pharisees as vipers who worked their unholy 
schemes in secret. S. PauFs rebuke was severe, but his- 
tory shows that the character of the man he rebuked was 
so dark and despicable that these words only described 
the actual evil and false pretense of his whole nature. 

But instantly the Apostle returned to his usual cour- 
tesy of manner. "I did not know," he said, "brethren, 
that he is the High Priest — for Scripture saith of the 
Euler of thy people thou shalt speak no ill." It may seem 
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strange that S. Paul should not have known that Ananias 
was the High Priest. But the office had fallen into a dis- 
graceful condition. Men occupied it who, like Ananias, 
were frightfully immoral. The Eomans were constantly 
making changes. The people had come to attach a higher 
honor to their illustrious Eabbis than to these venal and 
degraded officials of their Church. S. Paul had been 
absent from Jerusalem for some time, and may not have 
been acquainted with the face of Ananias. However it 
was, he somehow did not recognize this white-robed figure 
in the crowded and excited throng. Otherwise he was in 
familiar surroundings. He recognized the two contending 
parties. Pharisees and Sadducees: the former were more 
numerous and popular, the latter more wealthy and pow- 
erful. "He knew that the one main point of contention 
between them arose from questions about the Unseen 
World." The Sadducees did not believe in the doctrine of 
the Resurrection. 

Verses 6-8 show how skilfully he threw into this crowd 
which were hounding him an apple of discord. It might 
almost be said that they hated each other worse than they 
did him. So he really throws upon the Pharisees a share 
of responsibility for his own defence. This skilful coun- 
ter-play did not, however, avail much. It was like throw- 
ing a fragment of meat among a pack of wolves ; they stop 
and fight over it a moment, and then take up the chase 
again. 

N'ow take up the question of S. Paul's motive and this 
bit of skilful argument. 

1. The Attitude of Jesus. 

(1) It is hardly possible to conceive Jesus fencing 
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with His accusers in this fashion. He was so utterh' 
straightforward, so simply and boldly true, that He never 
had any use for anything that resembled a tricky argu- 
ment or allusion. 

(2) Jesus was not playing for another chance. He 
had one work to do. That work was to reveal God and 
save man. All through His ministry He went along the 
straight path, did what was to be done, and came to His 
Cross at the true time. He could not evade His Cross, and 
play for a little delay, because the time had come for His 
Cross just as in the days before, the time came for His 
ministry. Jesus was doing His work, and He never argued 
back and forth as to whether He should or should not 
do the thing He was at hand to do. 

(3) Jesus was, in His Passion and Death, offering 
His Eternal Sacrifice, and this Sacrifice was due. He 
could not therefore temporize in the slightest degree when 
the hour for His Sacrifice came. 

2. S, Paul's Attitude, 

(1) S. Paul was pre-eminently a past-master in the 
art of debate. It was as natural for him to play his wit 
and old-time skill against these religious teachers, as when 
he was a brilliant student in the School of Gamaliel and 
charming his hearers in the courts of the Temple. 

(2) Again, S. Paul was possibly trying to force upon 
the Pharisees the fact that some of the supreme truths of 
Christianity were already believed by them, as against 
the Sadducees. It was as if he would say : "I am a Phari- 
see. Down at bottom the Pharisee stands for certain 
truths, which have been in fact brought out iiito clear, un- 
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deniable light by the life and death of Jesus. If you but 
realized this, you would see that the inevitable logic of 
your own belief forces you to recognize the Christian 
Faith. And Christ has come, and has risen from the dead, 
in order that you may believe in Him, and then go out and 
conquei* the world with this great Faith.'' 

It is quite possible then for us to understand that 
S. Paul was in. fact using a brilliant appeal to this party 
spirit, in order to fasten the more clearly the higher and 
the universal truth of Jesus, which included the very truth 
for which their party stood. The success of his manoeuver 
was only temporary. (Notice vs. 9-10.) At this distance 
and from this brief fragment of history, we cannot appre- 
ciate the intensfe excitement, the singular swiftness of 
S. PauFs play, its force, its keen, flashing wit, its over- 
whelming defeat for the Sadducees. In the uproar that fol- 
lowed Lysias delivered him from the pulling and hauling 
of these Pharisees, who had so strangely become his de- 
fenders, and the Sadducees that sought his life all the 
more eagerly. 

The night following he slept in the Castle. There 
came to him the wonderful cheer of God, and that word 
that was like elixir to his very soul — "Thou shalt bear 
witness also at Eome.'' Meanwhile, the Pharisees had 
somewhat cooled in their championship of S. Paul. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

Question 20. Eemember that he was perfectly honest 
in his persecution of Christians. This made him always 
iaf terward able to look from the other man's point of view. 
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Persecutions are generally the work of honest people. The 
narrow-minded Christian who has no patience with people 
who do not believe as he does, is no doubt honest. There- 
fore one of the things to be cherished is the spirit of fair- 
ness, the power to realize that God speaks to diflEerent 
people in diflEerent ways. The great point is, to be true 
to the spirit of God, true to the spirit of truth and love 
and sympathy ; true to the pure and good and noble. This 
will keep us from narrowness. It will also make us very 
earnest and positive in our service of God and man. 

Question 25. I have already referred to this in con- 
trasting the attitude of Jesus with that of S. Paul. There 
was also a certain dignity and air of deliberate composure 
in the trial of Jesus which is lacking here. There the 
Sanhedrin sat in a sense as a High Court: here it was 
. nothing more than a hastily summoned meeting for ex- 
amination of the arrested person. 

Further, Jesus was surrounded by an indefinable at- 
mosphere of strange, mysterious personality. He held 
men with singular power. It was impossible to treat Him 
as they treated S. Paul. JeBus was arrested and tried after 
a public ministry of three years, a ministry in which in 
not a single instance did He ever assume a controversial 
attitude, a ministry of exceptional sweetness and holiness, 
of lofty and beautiful faith, of a tenderness so winning 
and gentle, speaking words of such direct and unques- 
tioned reality, that when at last He stood before tiiese 
men, they could Hot escape the subtle charm and influence 
that had characterized His whole life. It is easy to argue 
with a clever man, to treat him' as one like yourself who 
gives and takes blows. It is quite another thing to treat 
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as on your own level, one from whose whole being passes 
out an influence of unearthly power and mystery. 

S. Paul was nothing but the brilliant, powerful, brave 
advocate and witness to the truth, Jesus was out of the 
class of ordinary human teachers, and moved among men 
as if possessing a higher authority, something that mad- 
dened them with its calm assurance, and yet restrained 
them from too familiar attack. 
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The Plot and the Escape 

Persecution, 
Lesson Passage : Acts 23 : 12-35. 

About forty Jews bound themselves with an oath nei- 
ther to eat or drink till they had his blood. The scheme 
was carefully planned. The Sanhedrin fell to the idea 
eagerly. But forty men is a large number to keep a secret 
of this sort. His sister's son may have heard it from some 
friendly Sanhedrist, some old friend of his uncle. He got 
an audience with Lysias, and gave him the entire plot. 
About nine o'clock that night, Lysias sent him with a guard 
of Eoman Soldiers down to Caesarea, with a letter to Felix, 
the Governor. Let the teacher follow the road. From 
Jerusalem they took the high ridge road leading north 
toward Sychem in Samaria; reaching Gophna, some 20 
miles north of Jerusalem, where they turned to the north- 
west along a Eoman road, of which traces are now visible, 
thence marching on as far as Antipatris. Here the foot 
soldiers turned back, leaving the 70 horsemen to see him 
safe into Caesarea. 

The Vow of the Forty. By the Jewish anathema a 
thing was sacredly devoted to God, either for service or for 
retribution and destruction. The form of the anathema 
or resolution was, "According to my oath, I will neither 
eat or drink: whoso eats or drinks is a double cruninal." 
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But how could they escape the starvation in case of fail- 
ure? Chrysostom keenly says, then they were forever ac- 
cused : for they did not kill Paul ! But Lightfoot shows 
that the Eabbis had the spiritual power to play pope and 
absolve them from their vow. The Talmud says, "To a 
man that has vowed to abstain from food and drink, woe 
if he eats and woe if he drinks. If he eats he breaks his 
vow; if he eats not, he destroys his life. What then must 
he do? Let him go to the Rabbis, and they will release 
him from his vow." 

This method of curing heresy by assassination was 
not held unpardonable. Some of the gravest Jewish writ- 
ers, the Talmud, Josephus, and Philo, maintained the- 
right of summary assassination of apostates from God. 
One of these writers says : "All who have a zeal for virtue 
should have a right to punish with their own hands, with- 
out delay, those who are guilty of this crime ; not carrying 
them before magistrates, but regarding themselves for the 
time as judges and executioners. This right of summary 
assassination gave rise to what were called Sicarri, a reck- 
less body of men who executed secret or private vengeance, 
as well as more public, with their daggers. 

Now note, for illustration: 

(1) This principle of punishment without judge or 
jury would dissolve the very fabric of society. 

(2) It is seen in Lynch Law to-day. It is illustrated 
in the violence of labor unions in their collective and pri- 
vate injury of what are called scabs. It was shown in the 
Christian Church in ages of persecution. It is seen in 
the history of Mormonism when apostates from their faith 
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attempted to escape. The same principle underlies the 
private vendetta of feud, the secret plots and daggers of 
the Anarchists, the Italian Mafia. Everywhere that men 
appeal to private or secret violence and punishment of 
enemies, they use the same method used here against 
S. Paul. The punishment of crime is a social matter ; and 
this alone saves it from becoming the mad and reckless 
appeal to passion and private vengeance. 

Society, made up of innumerable individuals, is thus 
the salvation of the individual from those passions which 
would become his utter ruin. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

The Letter. Possibly S. Luke had seen a copy of this 
letter. It was after the manner of such official documents, 
and an interesting relic of a troublous and eventful period. 
The name of Lysias shows he may have been a Greek, the 
Latin name Claudius was assumed after he had bought 
his citizenship. He describes the incident as briefly as 
possible. 

(1) His discovery of S. Paul's Roman citizenship. 

(2) The accusation against him was a matter of Jew- 
ish law, 'and involved nothing serious in himself. 

(3) The conspiracy against him, and his own deliv- 
erance of the' accused. 

(4) The opportunity now given his accusers to appear 
before the Governor. 

The City of Antipatris, built by Herod in honor of his 
father, Antipater. It was located in one of the loveliest 
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plains of Palestine, rich with rivers and trees. It was 
40 miles from Jerusalem and 26 miles from Caesarea. 

Herod's Judgment Hall was a palace built by Herod 
and afterward occupied by the Eoman procurators. Like 
the old mediaeval castles, it was furnished with towers for 
keeping prisoners of state. S. Paul was not confined in 
an ordinary prison, but resided in the very palace of 
Felix. Felix knew very well the narrowness of the Jews, 
also the rapidly growing body of Christians. For two 
years, then, in this palace prison S. Paul tarried, in the 
splendid palace built by the very man who had ordered the 
death of the Infant Jesus. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Trials Belore Felix, Roman 
Governor of Judea 

Preachiny in Bonds. 

Lesson Passage: Acts 24:'. 1-2 <. 

An interesting question arises as to how the expenses 
of these delays and trials were met by S. Paul. Kamsey 
["S. Paul the Traveler/' pp. 310-12] thinks that he was 
possessed of considerable private means. 

1. He paid the expenses of the four poor men (Acts 
21: 23). It is doubtful if S. Paul would use any of the 
monies which had been collected for a specific purpose for 
his own personal advantage. 

2. Other facts show clearly that, during the next 
four years, S. Paul had considerable command of money. 
Imprisonment and a long lawsuit are expensive. It is 
clear that during the following four years he did not ap- 
pear before the world as a penniless wanderer. A person 
in that position would not in those days be treated with 
such marked consideration as was shown him at Caesarea. 
on the voyage to Rome, and in Rome. The Governor and 
his wife, the Princess Drusilla, accorded him an interview 
with private conversation. King Agrippa and his Queen, 
Bernice, also desired to see him. Poor men, despised agi- 
tators and traveling preachers are not likely to command 
such interest. Felix also looked for a bribe from him. 
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S. Paul evidently appeared like a man with money enough 
to justify this expectation. At Caesarea he was in Herod's 
palace, but he was at his own charges, and kept with him 
a little circle of personal companions. He had to supply 
these, to fee the guards, and to maintain a degree of com- 
fort that represented an easy use of money. 

3. Further, in Eome he hired his own lodging, and 
kept the soldier appointed to guard him. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court could not be made by anyone that chose. 
The citizen's right of appeal to the Emperor was hedged 
in by fees and pledges. Eich men in those days and now 
had an advantage over poor men. In theory the law is 
for all. But a rich man even to-day in the Twentieth 
Century can tire out a poor man with high-priced legal 
service, and gamble with the law's technicalities and de- 
lays. A long and tiresome lawsuit works the grossest in- 
justice very often. 

4. S. Paul was now engaged in a great lawsuit. He 
was fighting to put upon a fair basis the right of a Jew to 
be a Christian, and the right of Christians to their free- 
dom of speech and worship. 

5. Where did this money come from? Eamsey thinks 
that S. Paul, who had once been disowned by his family, 
may have become reconciled to them. Possibly his young 
nephew's interest in his behalf at Jerusalem indicates this 
family reunion. Or, possibly, on the death of his parents 
and the division of properties, he may have come into an 
inheritance. 

5. He, at all events, appeared to Felix and Festus as 
a Eoman citizen of Jewish origin of high rank and great 
learning, engaged in a rather foolish controversy against 
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the whole united power of his nation, shown in the tre- 
mendous effort of the Sanhedrin, or High Court, of the 
Jews, to overthrow and destroy him. Such an attack in 
itself showed his high standing. Festus expressed his 
estimate of S. Paul's exalted position and powerful influ- 
ence when he said, "Paul! Paul! you are a great philoso- 
pher, but you have no common sense, you are visionary.'^ 
In other words, he recognized his greatness, but said, "You 
are foolish to stand out in this fashion for such fantastic 
ideals and notions." This represents Eamsey's interpre- 
tation of these scenes through which we are passing. 

The Trials, It was no doubt very disagreeable to 
Ananias and the other high persons of Jerusalem to make 
this long journey to Caesarea "in. order to induce a Gentile 
dog (Felix) to give up an apostate to their punishment.'' 
They took with them a certain Eoman lawyer, Tertullus, 
to conduct their case. This was the third of the six ar- 
raignments which S. Paul was obliged to face. 

1. On the stairs of Fort Antonia (Acts 22: 1). 

2. Before the Sanhedrin (Acts 23: 1). 

3. Before Felix (this) (Acts 24:1). 

The fourth before Festus and Agrippa (26:2), the 
fifth before Nero, with acquittal; the sixth before Nero, 
with sentence to death. In the present trial he is forever 
released from the Jewish, and fairly in the hands of the 
Pagan, power. The Gentiles have unconsciously rescued 
their own great Apostle and champion from Judaism, 
and though they will in the end condemn him to death, yet 
hence forth Christianity becomes the Faith of the Gentile 
world. From that day to this the Gentiles have taken up 
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Christ; and Christianity is the religion of the entire hu- 
man race. 

Questions 9-12. The scene was somewhat after this 
order: Felix seated upon the elevated platform in the 
judge's chair; the lawyer and his clients in their proper 
places before him, and then S. Paul at one side, with his 
little group of friends, and very likely some fellow-Chris- 
tians of Caesarea and Jerusalem. The lawyer's speech 
opens with flattering compliments to Felix, alluding to the 
success with which he had quelled the insurrection led by 
the Egyptian false Messiah, and also put down robber- 
bands. In fact, Felix was thoroughly hated, and "though 
he had suppressed some brigands, yet he had from the ear- 
liest times of his administration distinctly encouraged 
more, and was even accused of having shared their spoils." 
To use a modern word, he had taken "graft" from crimi- 
nals, in return for a certain immunity from punishment. 

Tertullus accused S. Paul of being: (1) a public 
pest, who lived by exciting factions among the Jews all 
over the world; (2) a ring-leader of the Nazarenes: (3) 
a profaner of the Temple. The Jews present corroborated 
everything that Tertullus had said. Felix saw that it was 
all a Jewish squabble, and nodded to S. Paul that he might 
speak. S. Paul intimated that he was the more free to 
speak because Felix was so familiar with Jewish affairs. 
Felix had ruled for six or seven years. 

1. He claims to have gone up to the Passover like 
other loyal Jews. The charge of profanation or disturb- 
ance of the peace was false, and they could not prove it. 

2. He was a Christian, and yet he affirmed that he 
genuinely worshipped the very God the Jews believed in, 
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and was simply following out the teachings of their sacred 
Books. Then he refers to the alms for the poor, and to 
his own offerings for purification as a worshipper at the 
Passover. 

The case was argued and S. Paul completely upset the 
claims of his Jewish enemies. 

Questions 14-16. Felix, once a Greek slave, was suc- 
cessful in his marriages. Suetonius, the historian, calls 
him "the husband of three queens,'^ or king's daughters. 
Drusilla was the great-granddaughter of Herod Antipas, 
who beheaded John the Baptist, and who met Jesus before 
the Crucifixion. She must have been generally acquainted 
with all these matters. She was therefore naturally curi- 
ous to see S. Paul, as her great-grandfather had been to 
see Jesus. 

S. Paul's sermon dwelt on Righteousness, i.e., honesty 
vs, dishonesty: Temperance, i.e., purity, self-control; 
Judgment to come, when Felix would have to render ac- 
count of earthly deeds. 

The effect on Felix was profoundly disturbing. His 
life was too unworthy and base to let him easily bear the 
sense of an outraged justice overhanging him. This was 
merely temporary, however. He got over it bravely, and 
returned to his love of money and all that it secured. He 
looked for soine bribe from S. Paul. "To release a pris- 
oner for pay was forbidden by an express Eoman law." 
The character of Felix was pretty low. He seems to have 
kept S. Paul at Caesarea out of pure hope for some gain. 
There is no record of any action or epistle by him during 
these years. It was a large break in so fruitful and glori- 
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ous a ministry. Somehow Felix used S. Paul for currying 
favor with the Jews. Probably he made money out of this 
illegal detention. But later, when Felix went to Rome, the 
Jews followed him with charges, and the only thing that 
saved him from utter ruin was the influence of his brother, 
Pallas, at the Imperial Court. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

These points are sufficiently clear, and I need not dwell 
on them. The speech of S. Paul is an admirable illustra- 
tion of what it is to bear witness for Christianity. It is 
a question of facts : the statement of certain simple, direct 
beliefs and principles. 

It would be well for the teacher to ask each scholar to 
put into his own words S. Paul's testimony to Jesus Christ. 
Then how we express this to-day : 

1. If a pupil were in China, how would he state his 
faith in Christ? 

2. If he were speaking of human sinfulness and 
shameful life, how would he express his conviction that 
such a life must be judged according to its deeds? 

3. AVhat is the special wrong of taking a bribe, or 
giving or taking graft? 
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The Trial Before Festus and the 
Appeal to Caesar 

S. PauVs Desperate Resort 
Lesson Passage : Acts 85 : 1-22. 

Who Festus was we do not know. He arrived in Cae- 
sarea in the autumn of 60 A. D. He was not so bad a man 
evidently as Felix. He went after three days up to Jeru- 
salem. There the Jewish authorities tried to secure from 
him the return of S. Paul to Jerusalem. It was another 
deep-laid scheme for the Apostle's assassination. But 
Festus was Eoman. He refused to bring S. Paul to Jeru- 
salem, insisting on his remaining at the Eoman capital. 
"You may go down with me and bring your charges there/^ 
said he. This was the prompt word of a man who acted 
with definite purpose. "He inherited the government of a 
country in which the wildest anarchy was triumphant, and 
internecine quarrels were carried on in the bloodiest spirit 
of revenge. Had he been Procurator, or Governor, for a 
longer time, diflfieult as was the task to hold in leash the 
furious hatred of Jews and Gentiles, he might have ac- 
complished more memorable results. He contrasts favor- 
ably with his immediate predecessor in the fact that he 
tried to administer real justice and did not stain his hands 
with bribes'^ (Farrar). The Jews met in Festus one who 
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was not easily duped. Felix was a Governor whose palni 
itched for gold. Festus seems made of the nigged qualities 
of the just ruler. 

Some eight or ten days later, Festus left Jerusalem for 
Caesarea. The day following his return, he had S. Paul 
brought up for examination, and around him a restless 
crowd of Jews gathered, reiterating their accusations of 
heresy, sacrilege and treason. They brought no witnesses, 
and S. Paul had only to state the facts. They tried to 
frighten Festus with the charge of sedition and treason. 
But Festus was too familiar with Eoman laws to be mis- 
led. He knew very well the purely religious nature of their 
hatred to the prisoner. He was willing, however, to show 
some consideration towards the Jews, and so he asked 
S. Paul if he was willing to be tried in Jerusalem under 
his protection. As we look back, it would very likely have 
resulted in his complete acquittal, because Festus was not 
one to be hoodwinked by Ananias. But S. Paul was weary 
of this endless delay, and weary of the narrow quarreling, 
and hatreds and vociferousness of Jewish tribunals. Weary 
of slanders, and weary of being the butt of Jewish con- 
tempt and hatred, weary of the old palace. His answer 
was, in effect, a dignified protest against the long-delayed 
decision of the Eoman Governor. He knew that there 
could be no reason why Felix, and now, why Festus, should 
not judge his ease and dismiss all action against him. His 
imprisonment had been rank injustice. To propose another 
examination in- Jerusalem was in fact a contemptible con- 
cession to the Jews. He was willing to pay the price for 
any wrong he had done : if a capital crime, then let him 
die. But Festus knew this was untrue. Why truckle fur- 
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ther to these men ? And then he startled all by the words : 
"I appeal unto Caesar !" 

Farrar says: "The appeal was a surprise; even Fes- 
tus, who meant well and kindly, though perhaps with a 
touch of natural complaisance towards his new subject, 
was a little offended by it. It was not agreeable to have his 
jurisdiction superseded by an ^appeal' to a superior on the 
very first occasion that he took his seat on the tribunal. 
Paul had not yet had time to learn his character. He 
might doubtless have trusted him more if he had known 
him better ; but matters had fallen into a hopeless imbrog- 
lio, and perhaps Paul had some inward intimation that 
this, at last, was God's appointed way in which he was to 
visit Italy, and to bear witness at Eome." 

Festus turned to his legal advisers, and then answered 
briefly, "Thou hast appealed unto Caesar ; unto Caesar thou 
Shalt go r 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

The question is most interesting as to what Festus 
really intended to do with S. Paul when he suggested his 
return to Jerusalem. The fact that the trial would have 
taken place with him sitting as Judge, suggests his desire 
to do two things: (1) To outwardly fall in with the 
Jewish wish, and bring S. Paul before them formally. 
(2) To safeguard him by his own presence from every 
possible danger, and secure his complete acquittal. 

Indications point to the latter result of the proposed 
trial. 

Questions 24. Agrippa lived at Caesarea Philippi. He 
and his wife, Bernice, came to Caesarea to pay their cus- 
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tomary visit of courtesy to the new Procurator. The regal 
dignily of Agrippa depended solely on the pleasure of the 
Emperor. He therefore took pains to stand in well with 
the Procurator, lest any breath of dislike or criticism 
should float back to Rome. Evidently Festus speaks with 
Agrippa about this annoying case, left over from Felix 
to bother him at the very start. Very naturally, he went 
into the case fully, and sought to get from the King all 
the information he could furnish, touching S. Paul and 
his peculiar religious views. It must have been an inter- 
esting conversation : like our talking with some high Rus- 
sian oflBcial about Nihilism. Agrippa knew much, if he 
would only tell it, about the origin of the so-called Chris- 
tian sect. Finally he said: "I should have liked to hear 
this man myself." '^ou shall hear him to-morrow," 
Festus answered. The hearing was promptly arranged. 
All the court was in attendance, and many invited guests 
from the town. Festus sat in state, as became the repre- 
sentative of Caesar, with his bodyguard behind the gilded 
chairs, placed for himself and his royal guests. It is a 
fair question how much Agrippa knew of the Christians 
and their history. But it would seem as if he must have 
been acquainted with certain facts in the history of his 
own house and family. 

Did he know that his great-grandfather, Herod, had 
been visited by the mysterious wise men from the East? 
That he had ordered the massacre of the Innocents ? Did 
he know of his great-uncle, Antipas, and the murder of 
S. John Baptist? Or of his own father, Agrippa I., and his 
execution of James the elder ? Did he realize how closely, 
but unwittingly, the Faith of Jesus had been linked with 
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the fortunes of his house ? It seems almost certain that he 
knew of this, and, if so, what a flood of memories came 
upon him ! Such a passage as this statement of Festus to 
Agrippa does not, of course, do mor6 than suggest the 
subject of a long conversation between the two men. Far- 
rar, in his ^Tjife of S. Paul," thinks that the extreme van- 
ity and gratified self-importance of Agrippa, who was a 
merely titular king, prevented any of these backward- 
looking thoughts of the new Faith, and the relation of its 
Founder to his own family. 

We need not indulge in romancing. But, on the other 
hand, it is quite true to just such a nature that he should 
be very glad to play the role of large knowledge. He was, 
one might say, almost certain to tell a great many things 
about this man Jesus, and what He had done he would 
not give a very accurate account of. But he could tell a 
great deal without reflecting on his own family's part in 
the story. And this such a man would be most likely to 
do. The very way in which he expressed his wish, "I 
would also hear this man myself," implies a continuity of 
action, as if Agrippa had long wished for an opportunity 
to hear S. Paul. 

Questions 25-26. Was S. Paul afraid that, if he were 
to face the Sanhedrin again, even under the protection of 
Festus, lie might lose his case and so fail of realizing his 
great hope of seeing Rome? Quite possibly so. He had 
no supernatural foresight to guide him. But on the other 
hand he had long felt the destiny of Rome leading him on. 
He therefore seized upon the right of appeal, and claimed 
the privilege of going straight to Caesar. This meant 
Rome. It might mean peril and death. But the chances 
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were all in favor of acquittal. What cared Nero for a 
pack of Jewish fanatics and disputants? The experience 
of S. Paul with Roman officials had made him reason- 
ably certain that Roman law would protect him in his 
civil rights, and he made his appeal with this confidence. 
He was simply following as best he could the Divine guid- 
ance, and it seemed to him as if in this way God was 
opening up to him an entrance into Rome. 
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S. Paul's Defence Before A^rippa 

A Powerful Plea for Christ. 
Lesson Passage : Acts 25 : 23 to 26 : 32. 

Questions 11, 12. The setting of this informal hear- 
ing was worthy of its characters. There was all the pomp 
and display necessary to show how important the occasion 
was. Agrippa and the beautiful and fascinating Ber- 
nice, were the last of the Herods. With them ended the 
story of that brilliant family whose career threw a dark 
and terrible splendor across the little world of Palestine 
for some seventy-five years. Of all royal families no other 
can have in all history a more awful prominence. Their 
period of supremacy covers the years of the Incarnation 
and the early generations of the Faith. 

The audience was largely local outside the immediate 
attendants of the chief personages. People invited in 
from the town; the local aristocracy, people whose names 
are unknown, just the common-place company that would 
be invited to any special social function of the little court. 
First, Festus makes his complimentary address and intro- 
duces the prisoner to the king. He says that the appeal 
to Caesar practically takes the matter out of his jurisdic- 
tion, and yet he hardly knows what statement can be given 
to the Emperor about him. He hopes that the king can 
advise him in drawing up some satisfactory statement of 
the case. 
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S. PauVs Speech, Note two things: 1. This is not 
properly a judicial trial. 2, The charge against S. Paul 
is simply this: He has infringed that Roman law which 
requires upon pain of death that every man shall adhere 
to his own national faith. S. Paul's answer to this is, 
that his religion is in fact the true Judaism. He shows 
how strict a Jew he was originally, and how persecuting 
he was of the followers of Jesus (verses 4-11), next, how 
he was converted and commissioned (like Moses) by the 
visible Shekinah or Divine Presence, and by the actual 
voice from heaven (vv. 12-21) ; and third, that all this 
(so-called heresy) is but the continuation of the Old Testa- 
ment religion, inasmuch as it, as a whole, is embraced in 
the prophets and even in Moses (vv. 22-29). The whole 
tone of S. Paul's mind, in the speech, appears buoyant and 
elastic. This shows in the rounded periods, and in his 
prompt and masterly replies, a temperament and character 
raised by the occasion to the height of its demand. 
(Wheldon's Commentary on the Acts.) 

Note some words. "Twelve tribes." This expres- 
sion is the ideal way of speaking. Jews loved to think 
of themselves as still existing under the old tribal divi- 
sions, though in fact these had long since become very 
much confused. Instantly means intensely, and S. Paul 
speaks here of the great expectation of the Messiah which 
underlay the worship and life of his nation. Hope's 
SAKE, i.e., the Messianic hope is that faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah on account of which he is accused by the Jews. 
Which thing I also did, i.e., he had, like these Jewish 
accusers, also persecuted saints — fojlowers of Jesus — 
with as much violence as they were showing him. This 
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he had done following them from place to place, compel- 
ling them to BLASPHEMY^ i,e,, to curse the name of Jesus 
in order to save themselves from torture. In the Eoman 
persecutions Christians were commanded "to suppli- 
cate the statue of the Emperor with incense and wine, and 
besides to curse Christ." It was a terrible test, and some- 
times Christians would yield. 

S. Paul's description of Christ's appearance on the 
road to Damascus is very noble. He gives a fuller and 
richer statement of the words of Jesus here, than he does 
in Chapter 22 : 14-15. Compare the two accounts. 

Eemember in doing this that we have but brief ac- 
counts of this great Conversion. The point of importance 
is that there came upon S. Paul a revelation of his own 
destiny and mission, the setting of his life apart to the 
Gentile Mission. 

Again: Compare S. Paul's splendid language in verse 
18 with Christ's description of His own commission in 
S. Luke 4 : 18, 19. 

Twentieth Century Translations vv. 19-23: 

"After that, your Majesty, I did not fail to obey 
the heavenly vision ; but on the contrary, first to those 
at Damascus and Jerusalem, and then through the 
whole of Judea, and to the heathen as well, I began 
to preach repentance and conversion to God, and a 
life* befitting their repentance. This is why the Jews 
seized me in the Temple and made attempts to kill 
me. Moreover, I received help from God to this very 
day, and so I stand here, and hear my testimony to 
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high and low alike — ^^withotit adding a word to what 
the Prophets, as well as Moses, declared should hap- 
pen, that the Christ should suffer, and that He was to 
be the first, by raising from the dead, to bring news 
of light to our nation and to the heathen." 

Questions 19, 21. Festus was greatly moved. Loud 
VOICE means that there had risen a tremendous excitement 
throughout the audience, one of those waves of intense 
feeling, as if wrought upon by S. Paul's powerful elo- 
quence, and Festus spoke in tones that dominated this 
murmurous confusion, and brought quiet once more. 

He exclaimed: "You are mad, Paul; your pouring 
over your old prophetic books has made you mad.'' This 
was the explanation of the delusion of S. Paul's half- 
crazed brain. He knew that in every faith and supersti- 
tion the priests were diligent in their study of the mystic 
and sacred writings, and he claimed to think that S. Paul 
had gone into these studies so intensely that his brain had 
become turned, so that he fancied these queer visions of a 
Christ in the desert journey, and voices out of the sky. 

His judgment of it all was not strange. The experi- 
ence of human life is full of things that would seem very 
like these over-wrought and fanciful ideas of S. Paul. For 
Festus judged him in precisely the same way that we of 
to-day would judge a person making some unusual and, to 
us, unreal statement. Festus was just as honest about it as 
S. Paul himself was. 

The King knoweth. Agrippa occupied a very dif- 
ferent point of view. He had known the facts of Jesus' 
history. The whole story had been out in the open, as it 
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were. It was a matter of common knowledge like events 
happening in our own time And place, the Spanish war, 
the death of Abraham Lincoln, or of William McKinley. 

S. PauFs appeal was, like that of Jesus, to the inner 
honest heart of Agrippa. The force, the deadly earnest- 
ness and directness of the Apostle had a pressure that be- 
came almost irresistible. King Agrippa felt it, and he 
exclaimed, ^With but little persuasion thou wouldst fain 
make me a Christian'^ (Ee vised Version) ; or, as Farrar 
translates it, "You are trying to persuade me off-hand to 
be a Christian/^ 

The question has been much debated whether Agrippa 
was touched into a moment of sincerity or not by S. Paul's 
appeal. The translation in the Authorized or King James' 
Version, implies this, "Almost thou persuadest," etc. 

Many think, however, that he was making a sort of 
bantering answer. He was a polished courtier, a favorite 
of Claudius, a friend of Nero, and withal a perfectly satis- 
fied worldling. If he was touched at all it was for only 
a moment. It is quite possible that S. Paul's argument 
and spirit drove through the outer crust of life down to 
the man's better heart, and that his half -bantering words 
veiled a disturbed spirit which the Apostle detected. S. 
Paul's answer was a fine play upon Agrippa's phrase, and 
brought the moment of climax. The feeling was intense, 
the very atmosphere was charged with some strange influ- 
'ence, and it would seem as if Agrippa felt this and sud- 
denly rose, and then gave the signal that the hearing had 
ended. 

There could be no question as to the Apostle's inno- 
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i^r cence. The only bar to his acquittal then and there, was 
-- his appeal to Caesar. 

i Probably the effect of this hearing was such as to make 

. Festus' statement of the case to Nero highly favorable. 

And the result was his acquittal afterward at the imperial 
? court. ^'Nero could not condemn to death a man whom 
^^ Felix, and Lysias, and Festus, and Agrippa, and even the 
^ Jewish Sanhedrin, in the only trial of the case which they 
J;^ had held, had united in prqnouncing innocent of any cap- 

ital crime.^^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



The Journey to Rome in Bonds 

The Voyage. 
Le'feson Passage : Acts 27 : 1-26. 

The Ship. There were no packet-ships for the travel- 
ling public at this time. The only means of travel was by- 
merchant ships. Even consuls and emperors made use of 
these. S. PauFs fellow travellers were, in part, appellants 
and accused parties going to Eome for trial of their cases 
before the imperial bar. Among these were some highly 
honorable persons, but others were there whose lives had 
been involved in the fierce political unrest of the times. 
Altogether it was a motley crowd that formed the pas- 
senger list. 

The Augustan Band or Cohort, In English and other 
European armies, there are regiments known as, e.g., The 
Royal, a title of honor, but not exclusive to any one regi- 
ment immediately connected with the king. So here the 
name Augustan does not necessarily mean Nero's own im- 
perial guard. Still it is again possible that when Festus 
came to take the Governorship of "this wealthy and dis- 
affected promise,'' he may have been attended by a small 
detachment of some famous Eoman regiment. "If so, then 
Julius may very well have been that Julius Priscus who 
afterward rose to the splendid position of one of the two 
Praefects of the Praetorians," the chief military governors 
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of the city of Eome. These oflBeials held office on the 
appointment, and during the pleasure of the Emperor. 
He took his orders direct from the Emperor, and was his 
natural representative. This Julius was a fine type of 
Roman soldier. He may have formed the acquaintance of 
S. Paul during his two years' imprisonment in Caesarea, 
and appreciated the fact that his prisoner was a man of 
no ordinary character. He certainly showed him marked 
deference on the voyage, and this explains no doubt the 
remarkable influence exerted by S. Paul during the perils 
through which they passed. 

The ship left Caesarea about the 20th of August in the 
year 59 A. D. With S. Paul went his friends, Luke and 
Aristarchus in the capacity of bodily attendants, and per- 
haps they passed, so far as the ship's company knew, as 
actual slaves. S. Paul did not travel as a penniless pris- 
oner of state. 

The ship was engaged in the coasting trade and bound 
for Adramyttium, a town of Mysia, and evidently the in- 
tention was to go from that point across to Philippi and so 
on over the land route to Rome. This would have brought 
S. Paul through Greece, nearly on the line of his earlier 
journey, crossing the Adriatic Sea to Brundusium in Italy 
and thence north to Eome by one of the great Eoman 
roads. (Follow this on the Map). The ship worked along 
the coast of Asia Minor to Myra in Lysia. But at Myra 
the centurion found an Alexandrian ship bound direct to 
Italy. He changed his plans, therefore, and embarked his 
convoy on board this ship. Egypt was one of the gran- 
aries of Eome, just as now the great prairies of the West 
supply grain for Europe as well as for this country. The 
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captain of the grain-ship purposely kept to the north, so as 
to have the shelter of the inside course, north of the island 
of Crete. So take the map, and notice how this captain 
intended to strike directly west from Myra to Cnidos. 
They found this part of the journey slow and difficult. 
Then instead of pointing straight west to Cythera, on the 
south of Greece, they were forced south by the strong 
northern winds sweeping down from the Aegean sea. 
These winds threatened to blow them on to the coast of 
Crete, and to avoid this they turned south, and rounded 
the eastern end of Crete to get under the protection of the 
south shore; and put in at Fair Havens, where they ar- 
rived some time in September, after a month's voyage from 
Caesarea. Here they waited a few days for the storm to 
lessen. S. Paul observed the Fast of the Atonement, 
which fell in the year 59 A. D. on the 5th of October. A 
general council was held as to the best course to pursue. 
S. Paul advised delay. But the captain thought that 
Phoenix (Phenice) offered a better harbor to winter in. 
Phoenix lay only about 40 miles further along the Cretan 
coast. The centurion agreed with the captain, and de- 
cided to go on. Probably the ship belonged to the Im- 
perial fleet engaged in the grain service, and this would 
account for the centurion's authority in the matter. But 
even so he deferred naturally to the. larger experience of 
the ship-master. One morning after the council, their 
chance came with a moderate south wind. They suc- 
ceeded in passing Cape Matala, and entered the broad, 
open bay of Messara, but before they had got half-way 
across (about 17 miles) the wind suddenly changed, and 
there struck down from the Cretan mountains which tow- 
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ered 7,000 feet above them, a sudden eddying squall from 
the northeast, that threatened to drive the ship from un- 
der them. The one huge sail was almost torn from the 
mast, and they were only saved from foundering by get- 
ting into the calmer water on the south of the little island 
of Clauda. 

Here they got out great ropes, and girded the ship, i.e., 
they literally wound the ship about with hawsers, and left 
out only enough sail to keep the ship's head. 

Here another peril faced them. The wind was such 
as to force them south, and along the coast of Africa lay 
vast quicksands, which, once the ship struck them, were 
certain to wreck her. Very slowly they drifted westward, 
at about 1^ miles an hour — for fourteen days. The cap- 
tain decided to lighten the cargo, until practically they had 
thrown over board everything that could be sacrificed. 
Worse than all, the ship was leaking badly, and yet they 
dared not cut away the mast, for that alone enabled them 
to carry sail enough to guide the ship. Everybody was in 
panic. At this juncture "S. Paul stood forth, cool, con- 
fident, assured of safety, and he speaks in the only tone 
that could cheer such an audience as his, the tone of an 
inspired messenger." In a vision he had been assured of 
safety, and he tells them they will be cast upon some island. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

Question 20. The same encouragement came to him 
as told in Acts 23 : 11. This sense of safety has come to 
many a soul. Abraham Lincoln told his Generals once, 
that in the dark days of the Civil War, he had at times 
of awful emergency, seemed to receive a divine assurance 
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that God would not forsake the nation. All night he had 
spent in sleepless vigils when these crises came, and never 
yet had he despaired of final victory. 

Question 21. On the contrary, S. Paul was convinced 
that he was in the line of duty, and Eome lay before him 
as his goal. Men who have once seen the path of duty 
opened before them, are not. easily deceived by passing 
emergencies and perils. 

Note. (1). The difference between a divine sense 
of duty and a passing impulse to do something lies 
just here in this fixity of purpose. 

E.g. A Sunday School Teacher who works from 
profound principle is not turned back from his task 
by difficulties that would defeat another who has no 
real grip upon his work and duty. Abraham Lincoln, 
George Washington, Charles Brace, Florence Nightin- 
gale, our great Missionary Bishops, and our army of 
unknown but faithful Church-workers, these are not 
ready to fancy that every dark hour of discouragement 
and failure is a sign that their work is done, and they 
may throV down their arms. 

Grip on our duty, grip on our faith, grip on our 
convictions, this is the one thing necessary to final 
success. The boy who decides duty by the passing 
impulse and mood, may go on for a while, but you 
cannot count on him for staying by his task. 

Note (2). God does not generally change the 
weather to suit us. He may sometimes do so, not 
often, by any means. The hard weather is part of 
our work. The difficulties of our task are part of our 
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task. The martyr who won his crown of glory could 
not have won it without giving his life. That was 
part of his glorious task. Abraham Lincoln could not 
have been what he was nor done what he did, had he 
not taken the dark, awful hours, and the anguish of 
his lonely leadership, together with the hours of splen- 
did victory. 

The storm with the fair weather, the struggle with 
• the peace, the weariness with the rest, these always go 
together. God sends the storm as part of our life. 
He does not change the weather to save us from rough 
seas, and S. PauPs shipwreck was as much the gift of 
God, as was his vision on the Damascus road, or the 
love of troops of friends. 
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The Journey to Rome 

The Shipwreck. 
Lesson Passage: Acts 27:27, 28:15. 

On the fourteenth night the sailors detected the near- 
ness of land, probably by the pounding of breakers along 
the shore. They threw out four anchors at the stern, so 
that when morning should come they might be headed 
with the wind for the best possible landing. S. Paul's Bay, 
in the Island of Malta, lay so that they, as it happened, 
were headed toward its entrance. 

But the suspense was terrible, and the sailors were on 
the point of deserting the ship with the small boat, leaving 
the rest of the voyagers to their fate. S. Paul detected 
their scheme and prevented it. He told the Centurion 
that these men who understood the handling of the ship 
must remain aboard for the sake of the rest, or all must 
perish. The soldiers cut the ropes and let the small boat 
drift off into the sea. And now S. Paul seems to take the 
leadership. He orders everyone to eat so as to have 
strength for the final ordeal, assuring them that all will 
be saved if they but follow his directions. He quietly 
sets the example and cheers them by his own composure. 

As the day came on they failed to recognize the land, 
but saw ahead of them a sandy beach in a sort of creek or 
bay. They resolved to beach the ship at once, and so 
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threw overboard everything of weight. The ship probably 
drew some 18 feet, and now with all the force of the wind 
on their stern they drove the ship into the beach. It 
struck a bottom of mud and clay and hung fast, with the 
stern exposed to the violent pounding of the waves. So 
everyone got safe to land. It was by the rarest possible 
conjunction of circumstances that they were delivered from 
death. 

At this point another difficulty presented itself. There 
were other prisoners on board, and the soldiers were an- 
swerable with their lives for the safe conduct of their 
prisoners. They proposed therefore to kill the prisoners 
outright rather than let them escape. But the Centurion 
determined to save S. Paul and forbade the soldiers carry- 
ing out their scheme, confident no doubt that he could 
prevent the escape of the other prisoners. So the landing 
was managed by swimming, and on broken fragments of 
the ship. 

S. Paul's promise was fulfilled: they had been ship- 
wrecked on an island: the ship was lost, and all lives had 
been saved. 

The wreck of a great merchantman and the escape of 
276 perspns, was sure to attract a large company. The na- 
tives were very friendly, and presently huge fires were blaz- 
ing, about which gathered the chilled and exhausted 
refugees. 

The story of the viper is interesting. There are no 
vipers on the Island of Malta to-day, and very little wood, 
but 2,000 years ago the physical conditions of the island 
were no doubt very different. The increased density of 
a civilized population, naturally exterminates venomous 
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reptiles. The nation expected some evil to befall S. Paul 
from the bite of this serpent. Their first thought was that 
he must be a murderer pursued by an avenging fate. Then 
when he suffered no harm, they straightway thought him a 
god. 

Publius, the chief man of the Island, came forward at 
once with an invitation that they would be his guests. 
His title was Protos Primus, or chief man. "Two ancient 
coins have been discovered at Civita Vecchia on which the 
very phrase ^First and Patron of the Miletans' is in- 
scribed. This remarkable fact is quoted as illustrating 
S. Luke's accuracy in designating the title of the governor 
of this obscure island.^^ 

His father was sick of a fever, one of those attacks of 
dysentery with paroxysms of fever, prevailing in Malta 
at the present day. The symptoms are given correctly, 
showing Luke's exactness as a physician. "No otiier 
writer of the New Testament exhibits this sort of technical 
precision in speaking of diseases.'' S. Paul at once min- 
isters to him and heals him, and then other Islanders come, 
bringing sick friends and were healed. 

Question 16-18. For some three months they stayed 
in Malta, and then Julius and his remarkable prisoner left 
for Eome in another corn-ship, named "Castor and Pol- 
lux." 

This sign was a carved and gilded statue and figure- 
head, representing the deified twin brothers of the beau- 
tiful Helen of Troy. These brothers were the patrons of 
sailors. From Malta they sailed to Sicily, 100 miles, 
where they ran into the harbor of Syracuse for a three 
days' stay. Then to Ehegium, a place in the straits sep- 
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arating Sicily from Italy — thence north 182 miles to 
Puteoli, known to-day as Naples. This bay is one of the 
most famous and beautiful harbors in the world. It was 
practically the seaport of Rome, and through this harbor 
passed thegreat current of travel by sea between Rome and 
the whole world. 

It was in February, 60 A. D., when S. Paul entered 
Rome. At Puteoli he found Christian brethren with 
whom he tarried seven days. Evidently his long and per- 
ilous voyage and the shipwreck had exhausted his strength 
and now the reaction came, and the more naturally, when 
he meets these friendly Christians. He was not a strong 
man physically, and, as we say sometimes, he lived on his 
nerve. The very sight of these brethren at Puteoli, the 
sense of sympathy and perfect rapport, brought a sudden 
reaction. For a week he stayed on here, and then once 
more himself, he passes on to Rome. 

The Brethren heard of us. The Roman Church was 
very dear to S. Paul. Three years before this he had sent 
them his great letter. They were now eager to welcome 
him. Puteoli was 100 miles or so from Rome; Appii 
Forum or Appius' Market, 40 miles; the Three Taverns 
a few miles further on. Here they greeted him, and he 
went on in such joy as we can little realize, toward the 
mighty city for whose sight his heart had longed. Rome 
was the world: S. Paul was eager to tell Rome of Christ. 

The road by which they travelled was called the Appian 
Way: "the Queen of Great Thoroughfares." It was built 
by Appius Claudius, four hundred and eleven years after 
the founding of the city, about 342 B. C. It stretched 
from Rome, the length of southern Italy, until it reached 
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Brundusium. Italy is shaped like a boot, and Brundusium 
lay at the very turn of tiie heel. From there travellers 
went by ship across the Adriatic to Dyrrachium on the 
west coast of Greece. Here they took the great Egnatian 
Road which led through the northeastern section of Mace- 
donia. It was by this Road that the Apostle had come to 
Thessalonica in his early ministry. Now he is entering 
Rome at the far end of that great highway. He may well 
in these last miles of travel have recalled the long and 
eventful, and often interrupted journey, from those first 
years down to this day that brought the consummation of 
his hopes. It was said that all roads led to Rome, and S. 
Paul was proving the truth of this. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 
Briefly review the story of the voyage. 

(a) The qualities of sound sense and good judgment 
are usually strong in really great men. Real greatness is 
not the result of happy chance. Many others may have 
been as good patriots as Washington, but no other man in 
the Revolutionary period possessed his judgment and sound 
sense. The secret, in large measure, of Lincoln's greatness 
lay in the uncommon wisdom and judgment which he 
brought to bear on every question. Truly great characters 
are not given to impulse and headstrong action. They may 
move with tremendous energy, but it is usually a well 
thought-out action. 

A level-headed boy, a girl who is not a light, superficial 
creature, these have the making of noble characters. 

Note here: One of the advantages of just such a ques- 
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tion or subject for discussion, as this of which we are 
speaking, is that it arms to make boys and girls think. 
Judgment — what is this? Superficial impulse, the weak 
and empty yielding to the influences of those about us — 
what does this mean ? Think ! think ! think ! 

Cheerfulness and courage — these usually go together. 
The hopeful, courageous man is th^ one who inspires and 
cheers, and vice versa. Times come when things seem 
dark. Greatest men have had darkest hours. But out of 
the deep darkness they always come with superb courage 
and bright cheer. Think what this means. 

It means that air bottom, when we come to the very 
heart of things, we cannot despair. All things are in 
the hands of God, and He must in the end crown all 
true and noble lives with success. So S. Paul saluted his 
brethren with hope. He made others brave. He knew 
that all things work together, at last, for good. 

Read the whole of Eomans 8. It is a magnificent burst 
of cheer and courage. 

Questions 21-22. S. Paul had seen a lot of experience 
first and last on board ship. His seamanship knowledge 
was largely the result of common sense, common and care- 
ful observation, and an uncommon intelligence. Remem- 
ber that ships in those days were not sailed by the highly 
technical knowledge of to-day, nor propelled by intricate 
and ingenious machinery that drives our modern grey- 
hounds of the sea. In that early age a man of S. Paul's 
intelligence was much more on a level with the shipmaster 
than he would be with the captain of one of our Cunarders. 

God's dealing with us always presupposes our own 
cooperation. There are no doubt times when deliverance 
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comes in ways we could not have foreseen, when we have 
done our best and utterly failed, so far as we could see, 
and yet generally we are co-workers together with God. 
We are to take care not to go to sea in a rotten boat, not to 
put up all the sail in a hurricane. Common prudence is 
necessary, always. We are to cooperate with God's laws 
in the sailing of the ship, in the treatment of disease, in 
the doing of any work. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



S. Paul a Prisoner in Rome 

In Bondage for the Faith, 
Lesson Passage : Acts 28 : 16-31. 

"S. Paul's treatment in Rome was marked by the ut- 
most leniency. He was allowed to have a house or lodging 
and live at his own convenience under the surveillance of 
a soldier who was responsible for his presence when re- 
quired. A light chain was fastened to his wrist and to that 
of the soldier. No hindrance was offered to his inviting 
friends into his house, or to his preaching to all who came 
in to him; but he was not allowed to go out freely.'^ — 
Ramsey. 

In the story as given in Acts, we notice a sense of 
weariness and depression. His two years at Caesarea 
were a grievous trial to his brave courage. But in these 
closing chapters we find a brighter and more hopeful spirit. 
He was out of reach of the hateful Jewish intrigue. He 
evidently looked forward to his acquittal at Nero's bar. 
His work went on smoothly. He evidently prospered in 
his mission. Very likely this kindly treatment was owing 
in part to the good offices of Julius the Centurion who had 
brought him to Rome. Of course the fact of being chained 
to his guard was irksome. He refers to it in his letters. 
He was "an ambassador in bonds" (Eph. 6: 20). But 
probably Julius tried to secure for him a soldier good- 
tempered and considerate. This was not always possible, 
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perhaps. But over such natures the charm and gentle 
courtesy of the Apostle must have had a softening in- 
fluence. And out from that prison-house of the great 
Jew and Christian some soldiers at least, we may be sure, 
went with all the joy of a new and blessed Faith. As 
soon as he could, S. Paul sent for the leading members of 
the Jewish colony, to explain to them his position (Acts 
28: 17-22). He assured them that though he had been so 
unjustly treated, he had no intention of making any charge 
against his own nation. Indeed, said he, if you will but 
believe in my sincerity, "It is for the very Hope of Israel 
that I am here in chains." 

They assured him that they had received no letters 
from Judea about him. And so friendly was their attitude 
that a day was appointed for further conference. The 
Christian heresy was well known, they told him, and they 
were themselves anxious to hear fully about this new re- 
ligious movement from him. 

The conference was attended by a large number of 
Jews. It lasted all day. Some were much attracted by 
what he said, while others as distinctly rejected it. 

The final word of the conference was clearly put by 
S. Paul. 

Eemember that at this time things were rapidly reach- 
ing a culmination in the Jewish-Roman world. The air 
was filling with strange and terrifying rumors. Conditions 
were growing which in a few years brought about the 
Fall of Jerusalem and the wiping out of the Jewish na- 
tional life. S. Paul felt this strongly. No thoughtful 
man could be blind, he felt, to these conditions. Jesus 
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came, as he believed and said repeatedly, to renovate the 
Jewish Faith, to throw into it a new spiritual life, that 
should lift it above all merely national and racial limits 
and transform it into a faith that should save the world, 
and bring into being a new age. 

What a conception this was ! S. Paul wanted his peo- 
ple to realize this. But they would not. And so he pro- 
claims that he will carry the message of Christianity to 
the Gentiles. "They will hear what I have to tell !" 

The main point of interest to these Roman Jews was 
whether S. Paul was their enemy and had come to bring 
down upon them the suspicion and wrath of Nero. They 
were evidently troubled about this. They were there 
in Rome engaged in business, and any upheaval of 
popular excitement against them or any displeasure 
on the part of the Government was certain to ruin 
their business and involve them in untold miseries. 
It is doutfur whether they were not more concerned for 
their temporal welfare,; than on account of purely religious 
scruples. The Jewish Ghetto or colony in Rome numbered 
a population at this time of some 60,000. It is said that 
there were seven synagagues, and it was the official naem- 
bers of these synagogues, probably, who formed the bulk 
of S. PauFs visitors at the conference. Back and forth 
the discussion went all day long. But it was utterly 
fruitless of definite result,- and broke up with conflicting 
voices, and no settled plan of united action. 

In Romans 9 we see how earnestly S. Paul had, some 
three or four years before this, written of God's desire to 
win the Jewish people to the Faith of Christ. If we read 
that chapter carefully we shall be able to in some degree 
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iill out the argument of S. Paul in this remarkable con- 
ference. 

III.^ — For Discussion in Class. 

Question 17. These four points are interesting: 

(1) The persistent antagonism of the Jews everywhere 
to his teaching as subversive of their national customs. 
Eecall the places where this was shown. Thessalonica, 
Corinth, Ephesus, Lystra, Jerusalem. 

(2) The summary of his life work is really given in 
the nature of their antagonism. He was preaching Christ; 
the larger hope ; the great message of God to the Jew first 
and then to the Gentile. 

(3) Then his commission to the Gentiles, carrying to 
them the infinite love of God in Christ. 

(4) Then these claims are the glorious pledge of his 
commission. In reality they tell how ardently he would 
plead for the larger Hope of Israel, the larger love and 
purpose with which every Jew should regard the great 
world. 

Questions 17-18. Two whole years, i.e., at the end of 
two years he was set free. They were busy years. The 
Eomans had no desire to hamper his work: he was a 
Roman citizen, was he not ? . And the Jews dare not inter- 
fere. Through these years the Church struck her roots 
deep into the very heart of Rome, and threw out her in- 
fluence in a thousand secret ways through the social life, 
the army, far and wide into many a distant Roman colony. 

During these years, 61-63 A. D., he wrote the Epistles 
to the Philippians, to Philemon, to the Colossians, and 
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Ephesians. These dates are of course not given as exact, 
but as approximate. 

As to the date of S. Paul's martyrdom, I give the fol- 
lowing. Conybeare and Howson think that after his first 
imprisonment he was acquitted, travelled, preached, and 
wrote his Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and was again 
arrested and tried, and executed about the year 68 A. D. 
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S. Paul's Companions 

True Friendship. 
Selected Passages from Acts and Epistles. 

Note. — S. Paul had a large friendship with men. He 
gathered about him all sorts and conditions of men and 
grafted in them a new spirit and new life. He had this 
fellowship in spite of perils by land and sea and in spite 
of the care of many churches. He was a busy man but he 
never allowed his work or his suffering to hinder him from 
ministering to his companions. 

S. Paul's friendship was deep and permanent. It was 
rooted in a love for men which resulted from the vision of 
the Master on the road to Damascus. Through Jesus 
Christ he saw the grandeur and the nobleness of men and 
he loved them. 

The glory of S. Paul's friendship was in its uplifting 
power. Those men who felt the touch of his great charac- 
ter were strengthened. So great was it that men chose 
voluntarily to suffer with him in order that they might be 
near him. 

S. Paul's friendship was many-sided, powerful, effi- 
cient. Many-sided because it appealed to different types 
of people and inspired them; powerful, because it raised 
them above themselves and gave them a vision of their 
better selves ; efficient, because it was based on a love which 
was wise, trustful, and intelligent. 
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The greatness of S. Paul's friendship (its breadth, its 
power, and its influence), is most clearly seen in his asso- 
ciation with his four chief friends: Barnabas, Silas, Tim- 
othy, and Luke. 

Barnabas was an older man than S. Paul, who travelled 
with him on his first missionary journey. To S. Paul he 
was of great help. By his wisdom, his sympathy, and 
longer experience he was able to guide with discretion the 
more youthful efforts of his companions. S. Paul always 
spoke of his fellow-traveller with great appreciation and 
affection. 

Silas was leader among the Christians in Jerusalem. 
He was a man of force and spiritual insight who had the 
gift of Prophecy. As a fellow-worker with S. Paul he was 
with him in many trying circumstances. He was impris- 
oned with him at Philippi; and at that time showed by 
his spirit that he was a fit companion of the great Apostle. 
The friendship of Silas was a blessing to S. Paul, because 
it was a channel, through which he received the necessary 
inspiration which enabled him to face his difficulties cour- 
ageously. 

Paul's friendship for Timothy was close and intimate. 
Although a much younger man, Timothy was a man of 
real promise. He was like a son to the great missionary, 
and received from him all the love, the guidance, and en- 
couragement that a son naturally receives from a father. 
This friendship grew strong as they travelled and suffered, 
and as they planned and wrought together. 

To Timothy S. Paul's friendship meant development. 
His close association with the older man drew out his best 
and noblest characteristics and touched them with gran- 
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deiir. To S. Paul, Timothy's friendship meant expression. 
The need of the younger man called forth the deepest 
longings of his soul. In fellowship with his adopted son 
his love and affections found their realizations. 

Luke, the beloved physician, was a cheerful and a 
hopeful man. He was a ^^fellow laborer'^ with S. Paul 
on his many journeys and a fellow sufferer with him dur- 
ing his second imprisonment. The friendship between 
these two men was close and continuous. It was unmarred 
by any break or disagreement; to the end they remained 
staunch friends. 

Questions 9-11. The reason for this separation was 
fundamentally a lack of sympathy on the part of S. Barn- 
abas with S. Paul's aggressive plan for the enlargement 
of the work. John Mark had failed S. Paul at a time 
when he specially needed sympathy and comradeship (Acts 
13:4). S. Barnabas was not so much affected by this as 
S. Paul. He was of a more phlegmatic temperament, and 
Mark's action had less keenly touched him. But S. Paul, 
with his daring and bold spirit, wanted someone who would 
give him quick and resolute response. S. Barnabas passes 
out of this history when he separated from S. Paul. • The 
rest of the book is wholly Pauline. The choice of Silas 
was due to his fitness for the work as shown in Antioch 
(Acts 15:32). His name is a Latin name, and he was, 
like S. Paul, a Eoman citizen. 

The note here is Congeniality in spirit and purpose. 

Questions 12-15. S. Timothy: the note here is per- 
sonal affection and spiritual sympathy. His father was a 
Greek, his mother a Jewess. The combination was a char- 
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acter which blended the imagination and sensitiveness 
of the Greek with the spiritual depth and insight of the 
Jew. He gave to S. Paul a peculiarly tender response. 
He proved equal to the great man's love, and did a fine 
work in the early Church. We know little of him, how- 
ever, beyond this. He was not a powerful and creative 
genius like the great Apostle. His work was of the quiet 
and pastoral character, but just such work is necessary in 
building up the Faith in any community. S. Timothy 
is, in fact, the representative of that ministry whether of 
Bishop or Priest, whose value lies not in anything bold or 
far-famed, but in the loving skill with which it serves in 
its own place. 

Question 16-19. S, Luke: He is the writer of the Acts, 
and of his Gospel. He was a physician. Now let us put 
the story of their meeting in this way : 

S. Paul had come to Troas, led onward by circum- 
stances and influences of which we are not clearly told. At 
Troas he meets this man, S. Luke, who may have been a 
resident of Philippi, carrying on there the practice of his 
profession. He and S. Paul meet. They become ac- 
quainted with each other, and the physician is converted 
to Jesus Christ. Then follow the long talks about the 
mission of Christianity, the unfolding of S. Paul's hopes 
and one night, in a vision, the Apostle sees his new friend, 
this man from Macedonia, who seems- to appeal to him to 
cross the sea, and carry into that Roman colony, and 
to the busy cities of Greece, the word of this new and 
blessed Faith. It is a crisis in the Apostle's career. And 
then he, with this new friend, goes. S. Luke, in telling the 
story, does not tell us this in so many words, but he refers 
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to a certain man from Macedonia, someone known to S. 
Paul, and goes on to say (Acts 16: 10), ^^immediately we 
felt an eagerness to start at once for Macedonia, concluding 
that God had summoned us to tell the Good News to the 
people there." (cf. Ramsey, 8, Paul the Traveler, page 
200.) 

It was this S. Luke "the beloved physician," who after- 
ward wrote the Gospel. It is from him, with his nature 
tliat felt the suffering and sorrow of the world, the hidden 
pain and joy of motherhood, the glory of the little children, 
their helplessness and need, that we get the fuller story of 
the Infancy of Jesus. If later on he met the Blessed 
Virgin, as tradition assures us, it was not strange that she 
should have told him the story of the angelic visitation 
and the strange yet beautiful memories of the Holy Night 
when her Son was born. Gi;^,nted that here we are deal- 
ing with intimations merely, yet they are such as follow 
naturally the law of God's revelations and His dealing 
with man. 

Question 19 (II. Tim. 4: 11) brings Mark again into 
the circle of innermost friends. He is with S. Paul at 
the end. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

Note the reference given here. They tell us where lay 
the secret of S. Paul's power to win friends. No one can 
keep friends who is not himself a friend. The measure of 
love is ourselves. We are loved because we first love. What 
S. John says of God, "We love Him because He first loved 
us," is true of man also. 

Do you want love? Give it. Do you want friends? 
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Then be a friend. Do yon want trust? Then trust others. 
Do you want to keep the hearts of men kindly and just in 
their judgment of you? Then be just and true and tender 
in your judgment of men. S. Paul was a friend. And 
each friend gave back to him his own peculiar personal 
answer. S. Barnabas gave as S. Barnabas could give ; Silas 
and Timothy and Luke, each gave according to his nature. 
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S. Paul's Triumphant Faith 

His Hardships and Sufferings. 

Lesson Passages: I. Cor. 4:11-13; 11. Cor. 11:33-33; 
12: 9-10; Gal. 6: 14-17; Eom. 8: 35-39. 

Note. — S. Paul lived a life of hardship. On his 
journeys by land and sea he was beset by many perils, and 
endured severe sufferings. His sufferings from the insults 
and misunderstandings of those whom he tried to serve 
were more intense than his sufferings from shipwreck, 
scourgings and stonings. Their hatred and opposition 
caused him the deepest personal pain. 

The cheerful spirit in which S. Paul faced his suffer- 
ings was remarkable. His irrepressible cheer rose tri- 
umphant above all trials. In jail when his feet were in 
the stocks, he sang; and in the shipwreck when his fellow 
passengers were disheartened and fearful, he encouraged 
them. "He took the sacrifice and hardships of his life 
with real, hearty good-will, as in the line of a soldier's 
duty.^^ 

His hopefulness in the face of many perils was due in 
part to his ability to see beyond his present afflictions. 
"It is but for the moment," he said, "and worketh for us 
more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.'' 
But it was always his intense longing to help his fellow 
men that enabled S. Paul to bear his hardships and suffer- 
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ings. This was the glory of his sufferings; they were 
borne in order that men might be raised above the sordid- 
ness of life, that they might be helped to realize their lives 
in God Himself. 

In spite of the greatness of his personal life and his 
work, S. Paul was humble. Through his struggles and 
through God^s revelations in Jesus he learned humility. 
"I know/^ he said, ^^that in me, that is in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing. I take pleasure in weakness, in injuries, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses for Christ's 
sake, for when I am weak, then am I strong.'^ Though 
God had honored him with great powers, he was careful 
not to exalt himself because of them. 

In all these hardships and trials it was S. PauFs tri- 
umphant faith which enabled him to persevere. Faith 
with him was a living fellowship with Jesus. It was not 
simply a belief in His human life, and in His divine origin, 
and in His resurrection. It was more. It was a daily 
comradeship with the Master, it was a living fellowship 
whereby Paul hoped to see Christ accomplish in him what 
He had previously done in Himself. S. Paul thus was con- 
tent with his Master's lot and entered into his Saviour's 
ministry of helpfulness and goodness. He had no fear 
that Jesus would fail him. This idea of faith as a living 
relationship of course included in its sweep not Christ 
only, but Christians. S. Paul saw that the grandeur of 
the Christian life stood not in individual acceptance of 
the Master, but rather in that relationship of brave hearts 
by which in the unity of faith all are some day to be com- 
plete in the stature of the fulness of Christ. On this 
basis S. Paul's faith was life. Accordingly, it could accept 
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calmly all difficulties, hardships, and sufferings which came 
to it. It was a faith triumphant which overcame not only 
all present trials but which also faced the future with quiet 
confidence. 

The questions contained in the scholar^s manual are 
too many in number to allow extended notice of each. 
They are, indeed, very easily answered in the main. 

The keynote of his character was personal loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. But note how deeply this reached. To 
him Jesus was the Messiah and Son of God. God, the 
infinite and eternal Father, dwelling in light unap- 
proachable, whom no man could see, had revealed 
Himself in the Pace and Person of Christ. He spoke 
through Christ, acted through Christ, loved the world 
through Christ, through Christ showed His infinite com- 
passion, and through Christ was redeeming and saving 
the world. Granted this to be true, and everything else 
followed. S. Paul believed this. He was not a philos- 
opher, but a witness to Christ. He was not the narrow 
Jew, but the ambassador and apostle of a world-wide 
universal Gospel. There could be nothing larger than this. 
Before it all else fell. In the presence of Christ all things 
bowed: kings and emperors, all the wisdom and glory of 
men, all the past history of the world, all present prob- 
lems, difficulties, sins, sorrows, all were subordinated to 
the revelation of God in His Son. 

Such a faith as this simply covers all life. S. Paul 
had no more question of the supreme Lordship of his 
Saviour, than he had of his own personal life and expe- 
rience. To accept Jesus Christ personally, to acknowledge 
His authority personally, simply meant that for one who 
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did this, all the experiences of life were henceforth auxil- 
iary to the service of Christ. Sorrow and pain, duty, and 
service, danger and self-sacrifice, Avere not things to bring 
despair and defeat, but lay in the path, to be taken up 
in simple trust and gladness of heart. Where duty and 
service led him, there he went without fear or question. 

Again, Question 8 asks if we think that S. Paul was a 
boastful man. Yes and no. Boastfulness in the sense of 
vain self -flattery had no place in him. But boastfulness 
in claiming a joy of service, an utter gladness of heart in 
being able to serve Christ, this he certainly did show. 
This did not mean a small vanity, whose eyes were ever 
turned back upon itself, gloating over its own poor good- 
ness of accomplishment. It was simply the gladness of 
feeling that every power of body and soul and mind had 
been freely and irretrievably dedicated and given over to 
his Master. Other men served the emperor, the state; he 
was serving Christ. Other men were glad to give their 
lives if need be to the prosecution of some art or knowl- 
edge; he was glad to give his to Christ. Other men were 
not ashamed to bear suffering in the service of the king; 
he was not ashamed of the Gospel of the Son of God, who 
was King of Mngs and Lord of lords, who had redeemed 
him, and sent him out with His message of salvation. 

Quefition 10. S. Paul's faith based on this conception 
of Christ as having Divine authority, gave to his own life 
intensity of conviction, and uncommon strength of pur- 
pose. His friends felt this singular sincerity and clearness 
of character. He became in this way a natural leader. 
He inspired others, created courage and enthusiasm, and 
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the world ever since has felt the same influence, even in 
his writings. 

III. — For Discussion in Class. 

Question 11. The word look means to look at a mark, 
some definite object or prospect — i,e,, the things about 
us are temporary and it does not pay us to fix our gaze 
on them as if they were to last on indefinitely. But the 
unseen, the things that lie beyond this earthly life are last- 
ing, permanent, and will last as long as the soul. On these 
we fix our attention. 

Note. — Character lasts longer than money. Suppose 
a man say, "I am determined to get money, no matter what 
it costs. I will get wealth, by good means or bad.'' He 
may get gold, and character may go to the winds. But 
what does it profit him when death comes? So political 
advancement; or pleasures; these things are merely tem- 
porary. They vanish after a while, but the man who has 
kept himself pure and honorable has a peace of conscience 
that no merely earthly failure can ever destroy. 

S. Paul thought that nothing was too great a price to 
pay for the inward joy of doing right and serving Christ. 

Question 12. The weakness S. Paul refers to is (1) 
weakness of body against the power of suffering, of 
persecutions, of reproaches, and insults. A Jew insulted 
him, well, let him do so — S. Paul would not insult him in 
return. They would persecute him — ^well, they could make 
him suffer, but they could not make him indulge the spirit 
of revenge and recrimination. They were strong in the 
outward strength of nimibers, of hatred, of violence, of 
cruelty; he was weak in all these ways: but he was strong 
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in patience, in spirit, in sympathy, in love, in faith, and 
now what is the result? 

(2) They did not crush the power of love and faith. 
This power did its work. It lifted up Jesus Christ. It 
preached the love and Fatherhood of God. It told every- , 
where the Good News. It laid the foundation of the 
Church. It threw into that Eoman world the enthusiasm 
of a divine hope, and the new age of Christianity began. 

Love is the strongest force in the universe to-day. It 
is the only force that outlasts all others, and in the end 
brings about a higher and nobler condition of things. 
Jesus revealed this power of Love, and S. Paul took up the 
work of Jesus. All his mere physical weakness, all his 
neglect of force, of selfish power, of harsh and cruel judg- 
ment, all his capacity for suffering and patience — these 
were the secret of his mighty strength as an influence for 
the lifting of human life. 

Questions 13-14. Eead Romans 8. It is a splendid 
passage, full of high courage and serene confidence. Take 
the word Separate us from the love of Chiist. 

(!) Notliing can destroy Christ's love for us. No 
sort of evil or sorrow can do tliis. 

(2) But also nothing can separate us, cut us away 
from, our love and faith. The main question in our own 
character is whether anything can kill our love, our faith. 
The assault of temptation and sin is not against Christ, 
but against us. 

But notice : The two really involve each other. Sup- 
pose I am discouraged by failure and faults in my own 
nature and experience. Then there may come a doubt 
whether God can care for me in my weakness. In such 
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an hour two things must combine to make me stedfast 
and strong. One is the absolutely true, enduring love of 
God, and the other is my own stedfast love for God. When 
I am bitterly conscious of my own unworthiness, there 
will rise before me the life of Christ, His voice. His pledge 
of the eternal Faithfulness, and in my weakness I throw 
myself on that great eternal fact, and am saved from de- 
spair. In Christ I am strong, and am more than con- 
queror, i.e., I am superabundantly a conqueror, I am a con- 
queror with all the fulness of triumph, not simply con- 
queror by the barest margin, but conqueror with the fulness 
of a great victory. 

Take some poor fellow who has been fighting the chloral 
or drink habit, and who goes to some sanitarium for treat- 
ment. He comes out straightened and set on his feet. 
But how often his old temptation follows him like a 
shadow, even at his back, watching to leap on him like 
a beast, leering at him from every drugstore and saloon, 
coming upon him in his dreams and at his work. Such a 
victory is not superabundant, but just a meagre victory 
snatched from the jaws of defeat. Now Christ can come 
to that poor man's help. He can fill his life with a new 
power and a new love, and give him a new work to do, and 
so make his victory something real and substantial in its 
splendid strength. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL LESSON CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER E. 



S. Paul's Letter to Philemon 
About Onesimus 

. Practical Christianity. 

Lessoii,Pa8sage : The Epistle to Philemon. 

I, Note. — The Story of Philemon, according to 
known facts, supplemented by tradition, is as follows: 
Philemon dwelt at Colosse, where he was a fellow-laborer 
of S. Paul, being at the head of the Christian Church in 
that city. Onesimus was the slave of Philemon. Because 
of some serious mistake or wrong-doing, he had run away 
from his master, and had come to Rome. Here he met the 
Apostle Paul, being one of those ^^who went in unto him" 
"in his own hired dwelling," and was converted. Now 
Onesimus was no common slave. He proved an eflBcient 
and trustworthy friend. He was of the greatest assistance 
to S. Paul, who, imprisoned as he was, and yet full of 
affairs, needed just such a helper. But was it right for S. 
Paul to keep Onesimus away from Philemon, his master? 
The Apostle thought not; and 90 he sent a letter to Phile- 
mon by Onesimus, asking that the slave be forgiven, and 
giving Philemon to understand how much he (S. Paul) 
Avould like to have Onesimus with him as a helper. The 
letter is worthy of careful study as a model of delicate and 
tactful expression, as showing how the spirit of love can be 
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carried into business, and as throwing light on one side of 
S. Paul's many-sided character. 

II. The slave population in Eome was enormous. 
Their misery, their restlessness under tyranny, their sor- 
rows and the daily insecurity of life, all led to conditions 
whose terrible nature we cannot exaggerate. At this very 
period there had been a revival of the worst side of slavery. 
A Eoman Senator, who owned some four hundred slaves, 
had been murdered by one of them. There was an old law, 
called the Silanian law, which decreed that when a master 
was murdered his whole "family" of slaves should be put 
to death, on the principle that "no master could be mur- 
dered without complicity of a number of his slaves, and it 
was meant to strike terror into the vast number of these 
by making their own common safety depend on their pro- 
tecting the life of their owner" (Farrar). The Senate 
voted to apply this law in this case ; the populace however 
were horrified at such wholesale butchery, and would have 
carried their point. But Nero sided with the Senate, and 
he ordered the execution carried out by military force. 
Onesimus belonged to this wretched class of himian beings 
who had no rights and whose lives were in the great major- 
ity of cases so miserable. 

His old master in Ephesus was S. Paul's friend. Very 
possibly he had seen the great Apostle there. How, we 
know not, he came to S. Paul. He becomes a Christian, 
as many another slave did, and found his manhood in Jesus 
Christ, and was welcomed into the Christ-Brotherhood. 

2. He was no longer a poor Phrygian slave, but 
Onesimus the brother and beloved, the Child in the Gospel 
of S. Paul. He was Chrisfs, freeman. 
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He was so grateful, so thoughtful in his loving service, 
that he became in a sense almost indispensable to S. Paul. 
But here comes in the point. 

(1) According to the law of property and the institu- 
tion of society, Onesimus belonged to Philemon. 

(2) Onesimus had also taken from Philemon certain 
monies and fled. This was theft, and it should be given 
back. The law of restitution was and is sacred law. It 
was proper for Onesimus to restore this. How shall this 
be done? 

III. S. Paul writes this letter. It is skilfully ex- 
pressed, thoughtful, friendly, frank, and courteous: 
Now notice the letter carefully: 

1. Its recognition of the Christian Brotherhood — ^men- 
tioning certain persons who are well known to Philemon. 

2. The beautiful recognition of Philemon's own 
Christian character (vs. 4-7). 

3. The mention of Onesimus, as one who had been 
welcomed into this same Brotherhood of Christ, and who 
now is no longer' the useless and pilfering slave of Phile- 
mon, but has become a brother beloved, and who is serv- 
ing S. Paul with all the tenderness of a son (vs. 8-12). 

4. This Onesimus, the property in law of Philemon, 
is now lifted up into a new relation. He may have been 
lost for a time, as a poor run-away slave, in order that he 
might be returned forever as a Brother in Christ, no longer 
a slave, but a brother, beyond a slave, a fellow-sharer in the 
life of Christ (vs. 13-17). 

5. Then S. Paul says that whatever Philemon may 
have lost through Onesimus, he will repay. In this way 
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S. Paul will make Philemon his own debtor also. They 
will thus be, as it were, partners in the mutual service and 
love of Onesimus. 

The point here is striking : It is the fact of the mutual 
interest every Christ-Brother has in every other Christ- 
Brother. In such a love and brotherhood as this it is in 
fact impossible that- slavery should exist. It would be 
the death-blow to all such ownership. 

Not a word is said about setting Onesimus free, but the 
principle of Christ-brotherhood is stated in its uttermost 
simplicity. Granted this, and slavery falls by its own 
weight. 

6. Finally, the letter closes with a charming friend- 
liness. S. Paul invites himself to Philemon's house, and 
tells him to have his room ready against his coming. 

IV. This letter shows how the principles of Christian- 
ity worked their way into the hearts of that early age. It 
was not by legislation but by force of sheer love. Christ 
so loved the world, so lifted men and women up into fel- 
lowship with Himself, that this new fellowship swept away 
the bitterness and differences of rank. There can be no 
such thing as caste, no such thing as class-hatred and race- 
war, when Christ is enthroned in men's hearts. 

It will show itself not only in this way, but in any 
parish. Where Christ is in our hearts, we simply cannot 
dislike, or hate, or fail to forgive. 
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The Last Days of the Apostle Paul 

The Deepening Shadows, 
Lesson Passage : II. S. Timothy, Chaps. 1-4. 

I. Notes — ^To those who have become interested in 
the fascinating narrative of the Book of the Acts, it is a 
disappointment that the account closes so abruptly. We 
are so interested in S. Paul, that we wish to know what 
became of him. Did he carry out his cherished plan of 
going to Spain? Was he again imprisoned? How did 
he meet his death ? The answers to these questions we get 
partly from S. Paul's Epistles, in scattered hint^ and allu- 
sions; and partly from tradition. The following account 
gives the main facts of his life, after the close of the two 
years of his first Eoman imprisonment. The references 
give the passages upon which the statements are based. 

After his relea,se from imprisonment at EomQ, S. Paul 
is supposed to have visited Philippi again (Phil. 1:26; 
2 : 24), and perhaps other Churches. We know of his wish 
to visit Colosse (Philem. 22). Although he desired to go 
to Spain (Eom. 15 : 24, 28), there are few who now believe 
that his wish was gratified. The fact of his visit to Mace- 
donia is established by I. Tim. 1 : 3, written from Corinth. 
In his letter to Titus, he speaks of being in Crete (Tit. 
1 : 5). He went to Miletus (II. Tim. 4: 20) ; to Ephesus 
(II. Tim. 1 : 16-18) ; and to Troas (II. Tim. 4: 13), where 
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he left a cloak, which he sadly needed later, when impris- 
oned in a Eoman dungeon. We know that he visited Cor- 
inth (II. Tim. 4:20), and that he intended to winter at 
Nicopolis. During this time his First Letter to S. Tim- 
othy and his Letter to Titus were written. Meanwhile 
the burning of Eome by Nero had occurred, followed by the 
organized persecution of the Christians, on whom the Em- 
peror wished to place the blame for his own deed. No 
Christian was safe from arrest, and so it came about that 
two years after his release from imprisonment, S. Paul 
was again arrested (whether at Nicopolis or at Troas we 
do not know) and sent to Rome. This time it was not 
mild imprisonment, "in his own hired house,'' but the 
severest known to the Law. We know something of the 
hardships, sufferings, and loneliness of his life at this 
time, from a letter written from his dungeon. It was the 
last he ever wrote, and was addressed to "Timothy, my 
beloved child." We know it as "The Second Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle to Timothy." It is a short letter, con- 
taining four chapters. It can easily be read through at 
one sitting. 

With the concluding verse of this Epistle, we have 
heard S. Paul's last words. As to the manner of S. Paul's 
death all traditions unite in saying that he underwent exe- 
cution by the sword. His Roman citizenship saved him 
from the torture. If any friend was with the Apostle, 
during his trial, or was present at his execution, no word 
of it has come down to us. 

II. The answers to the questions in the scholar's 
, manual are very easily made out from tho foregoing note 
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and the references given. Let me note briefly certain 
points brought out. 

1. The real shadow of death was now gathering. Like 
his Master, he was coming into the last hours and days 
of his own passion. Passion means suffering. Jesus has 
lifted all noble and vicarious suffering up into fellowship 
with His own Passion. He foretold this and said, "Lo, I 
am with you alway/^ 

2. S. Paul longed for human friendship in his final 
hours. Is this weakness? 

Note: — God longa for human love. He so loved the 
world that He gave His only Son, to bring back to Himself 
the hearts of men. The greatest fact in God or Christ or 
man, is the fact of love, this desire for love. It is this 
that transforms the Universe from a cold and awful splen- 
dor of stars and suns wheeling on in their endless circles 
of light, to the infinite home of an infinite Father who 
gathers His children about Him, and trains them to know 
and rejoice in His presence and dwell in the freedom of 
His mighty Home. 

3. S. Paul turns to his friends for comforts to miti- 
gate his suffering and hours of solitude. Eoman prisons 
had none of the comforts of our modern prisons. The 
winter was now coming on. He wants to get back his 
rough, heavy cloak. It was one of those large sleeveless 
garments. He may have woven it himself of the black 
goat's hair of Cilicia. He had used it many years, and 
through storm and shipwreck and long, weary journey- 
ings, it had been his comfort. Now he is an old man, 
shivering in some gloomy cell under the palace, and he 
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longs for the old cloak that hangs in the house of Carpus, 
and asks Timothy to bring it with him. 

"The books, especially the parchments." Wliat were 
these? Probably some precious rolls of Isaiah and the 
Psalms and the Lesser Prophets, which he had used for 
many years. This is one of those touches, very human, 
very simple, which give, the story of these last days an 
added pathos. Centuries after this the hermit Anthony 
bequeathed to the Archbishop Athanasius his old sheepskin 
cloak, the only thing he had to leave him. Who fell heir 
to these poor riches of S. Paul, when he lay at last in his 
nameless grave? {cf. Farrar, "Life of S. Paul," Vol. II., 
p. 570). • 

4. The Note of Triumph, Many great men have died 
with words of disappointment over their life-work. It is 
as if they got to comparing their little success with the 
overwhelming demands of the world, and felt that all they 
had accomplished was as nothing. "What, boots it, my 
little achievement? What does all I have done really 
amount to?" Not so S. Paul. He never shows a finer 
courage than in this last letter to S. Timothy. Read it 
over with your class, some Sunday, just as you would read 
a "short story." Do not dwell too long on different parts, 
but swing through with a certain freedoni of movement. 
Mark certain points for emphasis ; as e.g., Chapter 1 : 3-6, 
11-12 ; Chapter 2:1-5; Chapter 3 : 14-19, a warning against 
superficial disputes, calling for a stern and simple, straight- 
forward faith; Chapter 3: 14-17, with its emphasis on the 
importance of early religious training and instruction; 
Chapter 4 : 1-3, with its clarion call to clear and unwaver- 
ing preaching of Christ's Truth ; and Verses 6-8, with their 
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superb confession of faith, and hope reaching into the 
world beyond death: and, last, this lovely mention of 
personal friends in Verses 9-13. 

The great mistake in teaching young people is very 
often found in dwelling too much on details. Let the 
movement be large and living, so as not only to keep up, 
but to create interest. 
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CHAPTER G. 



Review of S. Paul's Life 

The Ideal Missionary. 

The questions in the scholar's manual for this chapter 
are already covered so fully in the preceding Notes, that it 
is not necessary to go into them at great length. 

The teacher should not attempt to put into one Sun- 
day's study this entire chapter. By carefully reviewing 
his own Notes he will be easily able to set against each 
question the chapter where it is answered, and then let 
him become so familiar with all the questions that he can 
use them as the basis for a quiz. 
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CHAPTER H. 



Review of the Character and 
Teachings of S. Paul 

Missionary Qualities. 

The Note on Chapter F applies to the present chapter. 
Speaking of the Quiz, there is no better way for making a 
review both interesting in itself, and a test of knowledge. 
If the Review Questions have been rightly used from Sun- 
day to Sunday, such a general Review as this will be really 
exhilarating. 

This chapter bears especially on the Missionary Quali- 
ties, i.e., the qualities which enabled him to promulgate a 
new faith among men. You can conceive of a man having 
all the knowledge S. Paul possessed, just as brilliant, as 
eloquent, as ambitious and forceful as he, and yet with a 
nature so cold, so unsympathetic, so dogmatic and severe, 
that he would have gone through the entire Roman Empire 
.without gaining converts, without the slightest success in 
winning men and women to the love and knowledge of 
Jesus Christ. 

Missionary work requires one who is, in the deepest 
sense of the word, a revealer of Christ in the love and wis- 
dom, in the broad and sympathetic spirit of his own life. 

The same is true of anyone who preaches the Christian 
Faith to-day at home as well as abroad. And it is also true 
of the Sunday school teacher. Xotice carefully, then, the 
qualities that stand out in S. Paul: 

Delicacy: Tact: Courage: Indomitable Faith in 
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Christ: Indomitable Purpose in himself: Sympathy for 
those who differ with him, and whose point of view is not 
the same as his own. 

Note his Cheerfulness : Hopefulness : Friendliness : 
his love for others and his yearning for others^ love for 
himself. 

Xote his faith in man ; his high and splendid thought 
of the world. 

No man can win the world who does not believe in 
the world and love it. God does not send Jesus because 
He is disgusted with the world and its sinfulness. He 
sends His only Son because ''He so loved the world/' 

Any Pastor who is disgusted with his people and out 
of patience with them, might as well give up attempting to 
preach the Gospel. He can succeed as a merchant or a 
lawyer, perhaps. But he cannot be a Pastor of Christ, over 
men and women. 

So with the Sunday school teacher. He must see in 
every boy and girl something beautiful^ something noble, 
and worth his while to love, to pray for and study, in order 
to reach, if he would really teach his class. 

''The Church is the extension of the Incarnation/' 
What does this mean ? Simply that Christians are the am- 
bassadors of Christ, those through whom Christ is seen and 
known, through whom He comes to men now as He came 
to men in the old years in Palestine. Someone, speaking 
of the work of Christianity, said: "Christianity? Why, 
Christianity has never been tried !" This is true, in large 
measure. And so it is for us, us men and women who 
want to follow Christ, to try in all humility, and yet in 
deepest earnestness, to carry His spirit in our hearts. 
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MAP OF SYRIA AND ADJACENT LANDS. 

Copyright, 1896, by the Bible Study Publishing Co. 
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MAP FOR TRACING S. PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 
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MAP FOR TRACING S. PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 
Copyright, 1806, by the Bible Study Publishing Co. 
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PLAN OF HEROD'S TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM, 
(By permission from Rand, McNally & Co.) 
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TRACING OUTLINE MAP FOR S. PAUL'S THIRD JOURNEY. 
Copyright, 1900, by the Bible Study Publishing Co. 

MAP 18. 




TRACING OUTLINE MAP FOR S. PAUL'S VOYAGE} TO liOMK. 
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PEOBABLE CHEONOLOGICAL OKDER OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT ON THE BASIS OF 

THE PKECEBING TABLE. 



A. D. 

52. — I. Thessalonians. 

r>2-63?— S. James. 

53. — II. Thessalonians. 

54-57. — Galatians. 

57. — I. Corinthians.' 

57. — II. Corinthians. 

58. — Romans. 

60.— S. Mark. 

62. — Colossians. 

62. — Philippians. 

63 ?— Philemon. 

63. — Ephesians. 

64.— I. S. Peter. 

64.— II. S. Peter. 

64.— S. Titus. 

64.— I. S. Timothy. 

65. — Hebrews. 

66.— II. S. Timothy. 

68-70 or 81-96. — Revelation. 

70-90.— S. Matthew. 

70?— Acts. 

80. — S. Jude. 

00-95?— I. S. John. 

00-95?— II. S. John. 

00-95?— III. S. John. 

90-100.— S. Luke. 
100. — S. John. 
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OUTLINE CHRONOLOGY OF S. PAUL'S LIFE. 



A. D. 

36. — Saw Martyrdom of S. Stephen. 

37. — Converted near Damascus. 

38.— In Desert of Arabia (Gal. 1 : 17). 

45. — First Missionary Journey (SS. Paul and Barnabas). 

46. — Return to Antioch. 

49. — Second Missionary Journey (SS. Paul and Silas). 

52. — At Corinth. 

53. — At Jerusalem. 

54. — Return to Antioch. 

54. — Third Missionary Journey (S. Paul). 

54-57. — At Ephesus. 

57. — In Macedonia. 

58.— At Corinth. 

58. — At Jerusalem (Arrested). 

59. — Interview with Felix, the Governor. 

60. — Interview with Festus and Agrippa. 

60. — Appeal to Caesar. 

60. — Sails for Rome. 

61. — Reaches Rome. Lives In own Hired House. 

63. — Heard and Released. 

63. — Goes to Asia. 

64. — In Crete and Ephesus with S. Titus. 

64. — At Corinth and Nicopolis. 

65. — In Dalmatia and Macedonia. 

65. — Arrested. Sent to Rome. 

66. — First Trial before the Emperor. 
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OUTLINE OF S. PAUL'S MISSIONARY JOURNEYS. 



S. PAULS FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. (Acts 13, 14.) 

With S. Barnabas and S. Mark. 
Antioch in Syria, 45 A. D. By land to its seaport of 
Seleucia^ whence they sail to 
CypbuSj the birthplace of S. Barnabas, landing at 
Salamis^ the eastern port Cyprus. Preached there, and trav- 
ersed the island <100 miles) to 
PaphoSj its western city and capital. Here Elymas was struck 

blind and Sergius Paulus converted. They then crossed to 

Asia Minor to 
Pebga. Here John Mark left them, and returned home. After 

enduring the trials mentioned in II. Cor. 11 : 26-27, they 

went to 
Antioch in Pisidia. Preached in synagogue to Jews and Gentiles. 

Persecuted and cast out, they went to 
IcoNiuM, Capital of Lycaonia. Stayed "a long time," making 

converts. Being stoned, they fled to 
Lystba. Healed a cripple, and were treated as gods Mercury and 

Jupiter. Jews from Iconium came and declared them 

impostors. Fled to 
Debbb. Rested a short time, and returned by same route to 
Lystba, 
Iconium, 
Antioch, 

Pebga, sailing again to 
Antioch in Syria, reporting their work, and remaining there 

probably six or seven years. 

S. PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. (Acts 15 to 18). 
With Silas. 

Antioch in Sybia, going by land to 

Sybia and Cilicia, "confirming the Churches," and delivering the 
Decree of the Council of Jerusalem. Thence to 

Debbe and Lystba. S. Timothy was met there, and taken with 
them to 

Phbygia and Galatia. S. Paul taken sick (Gal. 4:3) and for- 
bidden by the Spirit to enter the Province of Asia, went to 

Mysia, and was divinely guided to 

Tboas, where he met S. Luke, had the vision inviting him to 
Greece, sailed to 

Nbapolis, thence by land to 

Philippi, a Roman Colony In Macedonia. Here Lydia was con- 
verted and a sorceress recovered. Apostles were impris- 
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oned. Released by a miracle, converting the Jailer and bap- 
tizing him. S. Paul left S. Luke and S. Timothy there and 
went to 

Thkssalonica. Stayed there three weeks. Persecuted, he went to 

Beroba, followed by persecutors from former cities, until he left for 

Athens, leaving Silas to follow him there later. No success there. 
Went to 

Corinth. Preached there a year-and-a-half. Joined here by Silas 
and Timothy. Converted AquHa and Priscilla, and after 
some more persecution, he sailed with them from the seaport 

Cenchrbab to 

Ephesus. Left Aquila and Priscilla there and went himself to 

Cabsarba, thence by land to 

Jerusalem to keep the Feast of Pentecost (Acts 18:21), return- 
ing to 

Antioch in Syria, where he dwelt less than a year. 

S. PAUL'S THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY. (Acts 18 : 23 to 21 : 33.) 
With S. Timothy. 

Antioch (Syria) through 

Galatia and Phrygia to 

Ephesus, where Apollos had baptized converts with Baptism of 
Repentance ("John's Baptism") ; baptizes them, confirms, 
and remains three years there preaching. Taught in the 
School of Tyrannus. Overcome by opposition of Demetrius, 
the Craftsman of Silver Shrines for Diana, and after writ- 
ing I. Corinthians and Galatlans, went to 

Macedonia, encouraging converts. Thence to 

Greece, staying there three months. Opposed by enemies, he went 
secretly to 

I'HiLiPPi. There joined by S. Luke, In five days they set sail to 

Troas, where they stayed seven days. After restoring Eutyches 
to health, S. Paul traveled by land to 

Assos, to meet his companions, with whom he set sail for 

MiTYLENB, and in two days put in at 

Trogyllium, opposite the Island of Samos. The following day 
they reached 

Miletus. Remained two days, and S. Paul met the Elders (Pres- 
byters) of Ephesus to bid them farewell. Thence sailed, 
past Coos and Rhodes, to 

Patara, whore thoy changed vessels to secure through passage to 
Syria via 

Tyre, at which port the vessel remained seven days. S. Paul was 
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warned not to go to Jcrasalcm ; but persisted. They then 
reached 

Ptolkmais (Acre), remainhig one day. Thence to 

Cabsarea, staying some days with S. Philip the Deacon. Met 
Agabus, who foretold of S. Paul's Arrest to follow. S. 
Paul's party, with Mnason (of Cyprus), then went by 
land to 

Jerusalem, where they met the full Assembly of the Church (the 
Apostles and Elders), who advised S. Paul to conform to 
Jewish Rites by a public purification with four men, who 
bad taken a vow. While performing this rite, be was 
seized by the mob, rescued by the Roman Chief Captain, 
put in prison, and later sent to the Governor Felix, at 

Caesarea. 

S. PAUL'S VOYAGE TO ROME. (Acts 21 : 23 on.) 

With Aristarchus and Certain Prisoners, under Julius, the 
Centurion. 
Caesarba, sailing to 

SiDON, where he visited his friends. Thence to the leeward of 
Cyprus to 
Myra, where they changed vessels to an Alexandrian Corn Ship 

going to Italy, in "many days" reaching 
Cnidus, where they were caught by wind and current and 

driven to 
Crete, in the south. They got under the shelter of the coast, 

and reached 
Fair Havens. The harbor being poor, they tried to reach 
Phenice, but were caught by the Euroclydon Wind and took shel- 
ter under the island of 
Clauda, where they prepared the ship for the storm. Tbey then 

drifted for fourteen days, finally running the ship aground 

In the creekos 
Melita, where they landed by swimming to shore on broken wood 

from the ship. Here S. Paul cast off the viper, fastening 

on him. Here also he healed the father of Publius. After 

three months, they sailed to 
Syracuse (Sicily), where they stayed three days, and then came to 
Rhbgium (Italy), and after one day reached 
PuTEOTii (Pozzuoll), in the Bay of Naples. Rested seven days, 

and went by land, via Applan Way, to 
Appii Forum, where brethren from Rome came out to meet them. 
Together they proceeded to 
Rome, where S. Paul remained two full years in "his own hired 

house." 
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A NEW SERIES OF 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Model Series Based on the 
Source Method 

Prepared by a Special Committee of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of New York, 

A graded Series of Church Lessons, based on thorough educa- 
tional and practical principles, the "Source Method," found so 
admirable in other series. These Lessons are Churchly, adapted 
to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Lessons per year, with Reviews 
and Examinations, definite work for home study, with written 
answer work, and special class material. Useful Memoriter 
Passages consisting of Hymns, Ptalms, Collects, and Scripture 
Selections are provided. Pictures and other aids are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series comprise : 
[No postage, ewpress, or delivery included in prices mentioned,] 

KiNDEBOABTEN LbSSONS FOB ChUBCH SUNDAT SCHOOLS. 

A Manual for the Instruction of Beginners. Cloth 76 cts. 
Postage 7 cts. 

TfeE Stoby of the Chbistian Yeab. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year or in 
conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Book Courses. 6 cts. 

The Chxtbgh Catechism Illustbated and Explained. 

Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 12 ots. 

GxjB Book of Wobship: How to Use the Prayer Book in Services. 
Part of the combined Course on Catechism, Christian Year, 
and Prayer Book, or to be used separately as a Distinct 
Course. 10 cts. 

Hero Stobies of the Old Testament. 

Two sets (2 parts to each set) of Courses, each course com- 
prising a year, for children from 8 to 10 years of age. 

First Year, Part L, with Littlefield maps in colors, 7 cts. 

First Year, Part II., 7 cts. 

Second Year, Part I., 7 cts. 

Second Year, Part II., 7 cts. 
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Teachers' Manual for Hero Stories, 
First Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 26 cts. 
Second Year, Part I., 25 cts. 
Second Year, Part II.,. tvith Littlefield ma/pa in colors, 25 cts. 

OB 

Old Testament Stories. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 
First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 

(1) The Life of Jesus Christ Our Lord. (Junior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for children from 
10 to 13. 

Part I., ivith Littlefield maps in colors, 11 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers* Manual for the Junior Life of Christ. 

Part I., 40 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 

(2) Teachings of Jesus Christ, or Christian Ethics for 

Younger Children. {Junior Orade.) 

(Designed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course for 
Children from 10-13 years.) 
Part I., toith Littlefield map in colors, 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers* Manual for Christian Ethics. 
Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 

Stories of Early Christian Leaders. 

A one-year course on the Apostolic Church, for an earlier age 
than the S. Paul Course named below ; i.e., for scholars from 
12-15 years. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers* Handbook on Junior Apostolic Course or Early 
Christian Leaders. 
Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
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Old Testament History. 

A one-year course, combining the twoyear course of Stories 
into an historic outline, for scholars from 13-15 years. 

Part I., tvith Littlefield maps in colors, 10 cts. 

Part II., toi^fe Littlefield maps, in colofs, 11 cts. 
Teachers' Handbook on Old Testament History, 

Part I., 26 cts. 

Part II., 26 cts. 

Lives of Old Testament Worthies. ' 

A one-year course, in which the subject is treated biographic- 
ally, for scholars from 13-16 years. Intended for schools that 
find the more difficult course of Old Testament History un- 
adapted to their classes. 

Part I., with Littlefixild maps in colors, 11 cts. 

Part II., with Littlefield maps in colors, 12 cts. 
Teachers* Manual on Old Testament Worthies. 

Part I., with Littlefield maps in colors, 25 cts. 

Part II., with Littlefield ma/ps in colors, 25 cts. 

(3) The Life of Jesus Christ the Messiah. (Senior.) 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 
14-19. This contains almost nothing of the teaching found 
in the Junior Course. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Senior Life of Christ. 
. Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 26 cts. 

(4) The Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah Concerning 

the Kingdom op God. {Senior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
Teachers' Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the Messiah, 

Concerning the Kingdom of Qod. {Senior.) 

Part I., 25 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
S. Pail and the First Christian Missionaries. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year course for scholars from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 
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Teachers' Manual for the 8. Paul Course. 

Part I., 26 cts. 

Part II., 25 cts. 
The History of the Christian Church. 

A most interesting one-year course for scholars from 16 years 
up to adult age. 

Part I., 15 cts. 

Part II., 15 cts. 

Epistles of the New Testament. 
Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachers* Manual for Epistles of the New Testament. 
Part I., 25 cts. 
Part II., 26 cts. 

Aids in Sunday School Work 

Religious Education. 

A Comprehensive Text-Book. By the Rev. Wm. Wai/ter 
Smith, M.A., M.D., Secretary of the New York Diocesan Sun- 
day School Commission. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00; by mail $2.20. 

The Elements of Child Study and Religious Pedagogy. 

In simple and practical form. Illustrated. By the Rev. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Cloth, 90 cts. ; by mail $1.00. 

Sunday School Teaching. A Manual for Teacher Training. 
Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School Organiza- 
tion. A Manual for Teachers and Normal Classes. By the Rev. 
Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D. Manila cover, 50 cts. net. 
Postage 5 cts. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 

Atlas of Bible and Missionary Maps. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday School pupils, 
covering Bible and Church History. Historical and tracing 
maps for individual study. Prepared by The New York Sun- 
day School Commission. 3d thousand. • 15 cts., by mail 18 cts. ; 
10 or more copies, 10 cts. each, express charges additional. 

Orders for any of these may be addressed to 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 

OE TO 

THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION. Inc. 
416 Ufayettc Street, NEW YORK 
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5r.5S.';''ES,te.W^ 


IjIJ^mSLu?"^^ 


17 


»;.,., U...«»u„«. 


A^^ic Church 


18 


^.^'pi-.i'l^-^ 


HlKb 

8^or 

I . 
II . 


15-18 


Ideals of Love 
and Action 


nite rtcognltlon 
of one's personal 
Relation to 

ai^"-o,^^ 
atroiiK. Intelli- 
g e n t Christian 
character. "Thr 


Jn^-'^-Ca^tS^hSS 
proved, or— 


19 


The Doctrines of the 
Church (Smith or Brad- 


Maclear on ths Creed; 
Yonge on the Creed. 


8r. Teachlns of 
Chriat th« Ilea- 
slab. 


30 


STcSSirptj.'i^S'^.' •"' 


S. 8. C. Manual; Stalker's 
a. Paul : Maps, etc. 


Church History. 


31 


The History of the Church. 
The Kingdoas Growing 
(Ilradner*. 


Cutts' Turning Points, etc. 
MapM; Pleturt-s. MlMilon- 




lS-31 


P»ca™""Sc'ial 

"A^.-rorir>'^'o-;& 


"The Cull to 


.ii.io"i!rTl.i.. 

slona. 


22 


General Pamphleta on Mis 


Board Test Books. 


Von-Cbristlan 
Hellgions. 


23 


Christianity and World 
RollKions. 


Rooks cited in It. 8. & C. 
Manual. 


«.J.ions Peda. 


24 


Mnnaaia on Teacher-Train- 
Ine (Smith). 


H. 8. C. Test Book. 


I^A'ii'S' 


socioligy.- 

Methods, of 
Church Work. 


25 


Ooneral PamphleU on So 


Ocnrral Ili-adlng 


Makinc Bible. 


20 


.Moklne nibic (Smith). 


Rooks cited in It 


ICplstU^. 


27 


The Bpistlcs ot the N. T. 


Rooks suggested in It 


Hymns. 


28 


Ageless Hymns (Smith). 


The Teacher's Prayer Book. 


Hl»t. of Prayer 
Itook. 


20 


History and Use of P. B. 
(Smith* 8«>e,aboyejNo._8 


Daniel on the Prayer Book. 


Adult 

crrruite 


81 


All above. Alao 
new intei«aU in 
rootrr. Art. Mu- 




Choice by daaa 
from above top- 
ics. Intcitslve 

Study of the Bi- 
ble for Devotion- 




pl«>montary No. 13 fullowa 12 and gives new mate- 
All four may be used by n school In aories. or any of 
thrm l-Uirb is a complete course In itself. 



%• The vai-AL Graded Curriculum for the School of 100 Pupils up Is Courses Nos. I. 2. 3. 7. 8. 0, IP. 11 (7. 8. bclae 
.NoA S. 7. ft. 10 (combined) ; 12, 15. 19 for First Year, and Nos. S, 8. 11. 13. 17. 18. 21 the Second Year For Third 
t New 8 S Commission Courses In Preparation. 

Thb Chut may be secured from the New York Sttiiday School CommittkMi, Inc. 41fi UCiycttc Street, 
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THREE-FOLD DIVISION-INTELLECT. FEELINGS. AND WILL (DOINC.) 

TOLD SBCRETARY SECOND DEPARTMENT. SECRETARY OT THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSKHi toe 



TEACHIMO 



MBMOKT WOK 



SlorlM aad . 
liwtratloBa, Con- 
c r « t V. Topical 
tratba, not m 
flyatem. Imlta- 
t<Ve a»lf-actlT- 
Itj Bible and 
.Nature tnitbs 
rorrrlat«d witb 
Deraloc. Cr««4. 
--1 Lord- 



Lord'a Prayer. 
Creed. Hyaw*. 
Prirate Dally 
Prayera, Bible 
Te»t» 



In Lasaona 
Hymna. Uol 
Soma, Mo 
meat a. Marck- 
lar, Qaiaea. Rcc- 

ItattODB, 

turea. Sand- 
table. B I i 
boanl. etc. 



B a b 1 e a 
B r a n e b 
Pont Roll. 

Blrtbday. 
and Mlaalon- 
ary Bozca, 
Junior Auxll 
»«ry 



Occnatonal i 
tendance 
part of a Scr- 
Tlce, wltb par- 
enta. Peraonal 
Dally DeTo- 



Simple Prayera and Natnr* 



Junior Auz- 
lllary. T ' 
iaterlna Cbll- 
dren'a Leacue 
Guild of tbc 



More SugiTPatlTe, 
wttb Rrmtpr In- 
itiative on tbe 
pnrt of the 



ImlU 
tlon 



Weekly In Ch. 
at Special Ser- 
rlcea aa abore. 
Private I 



rittcn An- 
«ra, I'trtur«>*. 
Note Booka. 
Rlocrapblcal. 
At 11. Hlatori- 
cnl. with 
Plirtnrea. Models, 
Note Bka.. Writ- 
ten Work. Bible 



llymna, All Can 
tide*. Chantm 
IS Collects, En 
I r e Catecblsm. 
Ilble PassaKca 
It lonfer aelec- 
tlona, P a a I n s 
etc Older Pray 



Manual work, 
Written ana 
Bible and pic- 
ture Note Books. 
Map-making <at 
10) In clay 
sand, pulp ; Map- 
coloring In cray- 
ons, colors, dyes. 
Modcia made and 
drawn. Symbolic 
drawings, etc 
Stercograpba. 
Reports on Prin- 
ciples lived. So- 
cial Work. 



Brotherhood 
of DaTid, 
Older Qttlld 
of Holy 
Child. 
Jun'rO. F. S. 

Junior Aux- 
iliary. 

At 12 years, 
Knlgbta 
Sir Galahad. 
Knlgbta 
King Arthur. 

Scoots, 
Queens ot 
Avalon 



r PriTate 
Pra Weekly 
Public Wor- 
ship. After 10. 




Mlaaioaary Biog- 
r a p h I e a. witb 
Story Studied 
and Told; Stere- 
optlcon l.ectu(ea, 
Stercograpba 

Ptelda. 
ReguUr Mlaaioa- 
ary 



Leetarea on Bi- 
ble Stortca. Child 



coatnmaa. 
draaaad « 
Mlaalonary Boxes 
prepared. Ptc- 
turea of th 
Fields 



Same aa above, 
wltb more writ- 
ten Work. DIs- 
i-usslon. Secure 
large personal 
i-ontrol or recita- 
tion by pupils. 



.NIcenc Creed. 
Hymns. Collects. 
I'salma, I Cor. 
13. Serm. on Mt. 
Still Older I>ray- 
vrs. Review ol 
Canticles. More 



of above. 
Add much Altru- 
Mie and Social 
Work, Lo 
h^anays and _. 
ogrnphles. Group 
or gang (Clubi 
Organisation. Re- 
ports on 
(lone, etc. 



Jr Auilllarv. 
Jr O. F. 8.. 
Guilds of 8. 
John and 8. 
Mary. Wblti- 
or Silver" 
Cross Guilds. 
Jun. Brother- 
hood of S. 



All above. Holy 



Self 

lion. Older 

I'rnyers, Medl- 
III tlon. Devo- 
tional Reading 
of Bible, etc. 



a a y a, ._ 

study of Mlaay. 
booka. Needs of 
tbe KIcida. Beat 
opportunltlea for 
work. Particular 
I'rayera for Mla- 



intcnslve Study 
wltb Reports. 
All of above. 
Peraonal Work 
ond Prayera. 
Interceaaory Ser- 
rites. Mission- 
nry Boies. Con- 
duf t of Junloi 
Auxiliary. 



Lactuns on L.. 
maa' Phyaioioiy 
and Momla aao 
Health by Phyai 
ana. Hbtory of 
llaalons and of 
le growth 
le Church, ( 
llatory, Ch. ._ 
..merica. III. by 
Stereopticon. etc. 



Illatorfcal and 



jil. . Eaaays. 
Written Work. 
Ponstructl ve. 
riiib Idea. Self- 



Selections from 
Bible Passages 
e«p. S. John. 8. 
Matthew. Rev., 
and Messianic 
Prophecies. In 
trospectlve Ma- 
terial. 



ducted by pupil 
leaders. Confer- 
encea and Ola 
cusslona, rather 
than Recitations. 



8r. of all 
above, Sr. G. 
K. &. Auxil- 
iary. B. S. A.. 
D'ghfra o r 
the King. 
Gullda of 8. 
Paul and 8. 
Catbarlne.etr 



All above. Add 
Worship at 
Sninis' Dnys. 



Lecturea on Jew- 
ish life and on 
toma. Hiatorr of 
larael. of Chriat. 
Apoat Ch.. Mla- 
-*"- 1, Making 

J, Diacovar- 

lea^m Blbia 



More Peraonal 



Pew Selected Maater- 



eestlve respon- 



piecea from lit- 
erary gema. Bib- 
Ileal. Secular, 
Poetical Option- 



Woman's 

AnxllUry. 
Bro. of 8. An- 
drew, Daugh- 
ters of tbc 
King. Sanct- 
uary Chap- 
ter, etc. 



Clasaea, B< 

k. Prayera, 
Noontide Pray- 



Lecturoa on llTta 
of Martyrs, 
Sainu, Prayer 
B o o li . Hiatory, 
Social Work, 
etc, la aMT" 
to above 



NfwYwfi, MooaM9nr9llm and cMlHtackcd. 14x17 indies. 50 cnts: OB paper. 25 cc^ 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of New York 

DIOCESAN HOUSE, 416 Lafayette Street, Telephone Q868 Spring 



Rev. Canon Pascal Habbowbb^ Chairman, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Rbv. Wm. Walter Smith, M.A., M.D., Seo'y, 416 Lafayette St, N. Y. 
Mb. H. H. Pike, Treasurer, 140 Pearl St., New York. 



Rev. Henry Mottbt, D.D., Church of the Holy Communion, New York. 
Rev. Geo. R. Van db Watbr, D.D., St. Andrew's Church, New York. 
Rbv. Harrt P. Nichols, D.D., Holy Trinity Church, New York. 
Rev. Db Witt L. Pblton, Ph.D., St James' Church, Fordham, N. Y. 
Rbv. Milo H. Gates, D.D., Chapel of the Intercession, New York. 
Rev. Frank Flood German, St. Thomas' Church, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Rbv. Lbstbr Bradner, D.D., St. John's Church, Providence, R. I. 
Nicholas Murray, Butler, LL.D., President of Columbia University, 

New York. 
Walter L. Hbrvby, Ph.D., New York Board of Education. 
Chas. W. Stoughton^ Esq., 96 5th Ave., New York City. 
Edw. R. Finch, Esq., 37 5th Ave., New York City. 
Dr. Andrew F. Currier, Ascension Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Prop. Stephen H. Bayne, Intercession Chapel, New York. 
Mb. Norman H. Walker, Christ Church, New Brighton, New York. 

EX-OFFICIO. 
The Bishops of New York. 
The AicHDEAcoNS OF New York. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

The Sunday School Commission has endeavored to collect, classify, 
and exhibit everything relating in any manner, directly or indirectly, 
to Sunday School Work and Teaching. We have now an Exhibit of 
over 26,000 articles, from the United States, Canada, and Europe — 
books, maps, charts, models, pictures, and other aids. The Exhibit is 
open daily from ten to five, at the offices of the Commission, Diocesan 
House, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 



HOW TO FIND THE DIOCESAN HOUSE. 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, 

North. 




DIOCESAN HOUSE 



Sk>uth. 
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